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PUBLISHERS NOTICE, 

Our Success.—The friends of this pxper will be 
gratified to learn that its success thus far this year 
equals our expectations, notwithstanding the severe 
embarrassments of the times. Our cash system ap- 
pears to meet general approbation, and our clerks are 

* kept busily engaged enrolling the names of our old 
fricnds (with many new ones) on our new subscrip- 
tion books. 

Post Masters are entitled to our warmest thanks for 
their kindn-ss in franking remittances. The late P. 
O, circular allows all postmasters to frank letters with 
remittances from subscribers to publishers of papers, if 
signed by themeelves ; so that our friends should write 
the etters and hand them, with the money, to their 
postmasters, who will sign end frank them. 

Send us Good Moncy.—We entreat our friends to 
send us the best moucy they can obtain. Bills of a 
number of the Banks in Ohio, Penn. and other States 
are quite unsaleable, and we daily have to revurn them 
from whence they came. 

Binding the Volumes.—A\l subscribers v7ho have a 
complete set of vol. 1 & @ should have them bound 
together. "Those who can send them to this office 
may have it neatly done for 371-2 cts. Those who 
have vol. 2 only should by all means procure vol 1 80 
ae to preserve the work comple e. It will always be 
worth more than firstcost. Vol. 1 & 2 are still furn- 
shed at the subscription price—stiched in paper cov- 
els—postage the same as on newspapers. 





Fo the Friends of the New Genesce 
Farmer, 

The Editor has the pleasure of announcing to his 
friends, the Farmers in Western New York, that he 
is ‘at home’ in Rochester, where it will give him 

* pleasure at all times to see them. His respected cor- 
respcrdent at Wheatiand tenders him the hospitali- 
ties of that region. These, and all other such frank- 
hearted invitations, he will be most happy to accept 
at the earlicst mutual convenience. 
tend to stand much upon ceremony. 


IIe docs not in- 
At his period of 
lifé there is no time for a long courtship; and the 
banns having been regularly published, and no one 
forbidding them, the nuptials may take place at once. 
Some of the happiest houre of his !ife have been spent 
in his intercourse with the farmers at their own hos. 
pitable firesides ; for no class of men has he more ve- 
spect than for those in every department of life, who 
earn their bread by honest and virtuous industry , and 
for nothing has he labored with more zeal through 
life than the advancement of the condition of the ag- 
ricultural classes, the improvement of their art, and 
the improvement of themselves. In this cause he 
hashad no misgivings, and no regrets excepting re- 
grets that he could do no more; and to this, if so it 
please God. the remnant of his life will be devoted. 
An agriculwural paper of course, comes under the 
. bead of book-farming, and has all the prejudices to 








encounter which kindle at those words. These pre- 
judices, however, are nearly burnt out, and it is now 
difficuit to find a man who is not ashamed to add fuel 
to theflame. These prejcdices have not always been 
without reason ; but with no more reason than in re- 
spect to all the practical arts of life, book-manutac- 
turing or book-trading. Ifby book-farming is meant 
following mere theories, or prescribing rules of prac- 
tice in the ert without any experience, it should have 
no more weight than the authority of 4 man who 
should undertake to manage a vessel ina voyage 
acrces the Atlantic without undérstanding the princi- 
ples of navigation, or knowing even a rope in the 





ship. But who pretends to this? No one within our 
knowledge. Agriculture may be especially termed a 


science of facts. We go for facts; plain, determined, 
well authenticated facts ; end we go fer theorics jnet 
as fir as they are based upon facts, and clearly dedu- 
cible from them. Types and paper iurnish the best 
record for these facts; the best record, because it is a 
record open and to remain open to examination ; 
where the facts stated can be reviewed and scrutinized, 
and all the circumstances connected with them tried. 
But it would b¢ ridiculous to pretend that there are 
no settled principles in agriculture; and that after the 
accumulation of facts for years, we mty say centu- 
ries, that no principles are determined, and that the 
first letters of the alphabet in agriculture are yet to be 
learned. It would be unworthy of us likewise, if we 
would deserve the character of intelligent and inaquis- 
itive men, to rest satisfied with the mere knowledge 
of facts in any science or art, if we can find out the 
reasons of those facts. Discussion, thé¢refore, and 
inquiry, or whatsome men choose to call mere théo- 
rising, is equally our duty as the ascertaining of facts, 
if thereby, we can come at a solution of the conceal- 
ed operations of nature ; if it should answer no other 
purpose, it will at least stimulate and sharpen our 
powers of observation and inquiry. 

Our columns, therefore, will be open to the record 
of all valuable facts and the intelligent discussion of 
all important principles in agriculture. We consider 
some principles as much settled in agriculture as the 
great truths of the Newtonian philosophy; but we 
consider nothing as so far settled and beyond all dis- 
pute, which any intelligent mind chooses to debate, 
that all farther inguiry must be foreclosed; and in 
respect to fects, we shall most scrupulously and re- 
ligious'y avoid the statement of shy thing as fact, 
which is not determined in our own minds by the ful- 
lest evidence ; and “¥herever the evidence may itself 
be questionable, we shall honestly submit it to our 
readers that they may judge for themselves. 





Premiums Crops in Monroe County==Soil, 
Culture, &c. 
(Continued from Dee. No.) 
Wheatland.--Gro Srrv_n’s Potates—3!2 bushels 


per acre—kinds round Pinkeye, and Rohan—Soil 
Gensee flats, old Meadow, 30 loads manure applied 
to the acre—ploughed well once and throughly bar- 
rowed=-planted 29th May in drills 34 feet a part—sets 
Winches apart in the rows. Cultivated once between 


——_—_________ 
the rows ; hoed once and ploughed twice. Expense 
of raising estimated at 6 cents per biel. The po- 


tatoes worth 15 cts. per bushel for feeding stock. 

Greece.--Mr. McGuire's Potatoes—6 acres--340 
bushels per ecie, kinds; Round Pinkeye, and Flesh 
Colored—Soil, gravely loam; previous crops, Wheat, 
after Meadow ; a light dressing of manure to the 
Wheat, but none to the potatoes; ploughed once in fali 
and twice in spring--planted 14th & 15th June, with 
whole potatoes, one large one or two small ones in hills 
—about 3 feet apart each way—hoed once and plough- 
ed once—no further care till harvest. 

Greece.—James Beaty’s Wheat—6 Acres—53 29- 
60 bushels per acre. Soil rich gravely loam—old 
Meadow on which cattle had often been foddered in 
winter—brokén up in June—cross ploughed (only 
once) about the last of Aug.-~sowed about 12th Sept. 
13 bushel seed per acre—kind, White Flint. 


Wheatland.--Gro. Surrrer’s Wheat—7} acres-~ 
40 bushels per acre—Soil Genesee Flate--after Corn 
in’39 and Barley in ’40--gave 30 loads of manure 
per acre for barley—ploughed only once after cutting 
barley, harrowed twice—Sowed Wheat 27th Aug. 12 
bushel per acre—White Flint, rolled after sowing and 
rolled again 4 wecks after—then fed off close with 
Sheep--tillered well—uninjured by winter. 

Castor Bean—Castor Oil Candles 

This article of culture is not new to us. We have 
seen it cultivated in Wlinois. It is of easy culture, and 
has yielded a good profit whe grown for medicinal 
purposes. The use of it referred to in the sub= 
joined articles is new and we shall seek the earliest 
information in respect to it. In the meantime we re- 
quest to hear from any of our correspondents, who are 
acquainted with the facts in the case. 

The Alton (fil.) Telegraph says: ‘ Fifteen thou- 
sand dollars and upwards have been paid out at Ed- 
wardsville in this county, for castor beans, during the 
present fall and winter. The market for them is steadi- 
ly increasing; and it is about as profitabie a crop as 
can be put upon the ground. 

Castor Oi Canpies.—We were presented by 
Mr. E. Marth, of this city, with one of his candles 
manvfac.ured from Castor Oil, and were induced to 
test its qualities with a sperm candle. The experi- 
ment resulted in the demonstration that the castor oil 
lasted longer than the sperm cand@e, and the light of 
the former was decidedly more brilliant and extensive 
than that of the latter. We could not discover the 
lenst unpleasant smell arising from burning the castor 
oil candle ; and believe that they are well calculated 
to supersede entirely the use of the sperm candle, 
Mr. Marsh informs us they could be afforded by tho 
quantity at 25 cents per pound, about one half the ccst 
of sperm candles.”’ 








Portraits of Animals. —We intended to have stated 
last month that Mr. Sherwood had informed us that 
the portrait of his bull Archer, as given in the Dec. 
number of this paper,is not correct and does not do the 
animal just'ce. Mr. S. bas promisedte furnish us a 
correct engraving, and when he does so we will pub- 
lish it with pleasure. 

Mr. Fuller's cow, in the Nov. mumber, was stil? 
worse done ; if he will obtain a good drawing we will 
sec that itis correctly engraved and published. There 
is no draughtsman in this vicinity who bas bad suffi- 





cient experience in the difficult art of taking portraite 
of living animals. 
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IMPROVED 8TOCK. 
Ayrshire, Durham and Native. 
(From Mr. Colman's Fourth Report onthe Agriculture of Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Dairy Stock. 
{Concluded from our last, page 3.] 

12, Cows. Enoch Silsby, West Bradford, Mass. 
‘The Durham Short Horns, I think highly of, for 
the improvement of our country stock, and should 
prefer half and three quarters blood, to full; they 
comesin as well at two as ours at three years old, 
feed well on the same food as the natices, and look 
better in the spring ; the pure blood were tair milkers 
and would hold out till calving, if required; I pur- 
chased at different times, ninety-eight selected, coun- 
try heifers; would keep none if they did not give 7 
quarts at night and five in the morning, on a flush of 
teed, at three ygars old. Many did it, but would fall 
off, and by NoVember, become dry or nearly so, Out 
of the said ninety-eight, I kept but two who would 
give a good mess of milk up to the time of parturition 
(if wanted). From these and their progeny, I have 
been most successful in raising, by putting the Dur- 
ham Short-Horn buil to the cows. The production 
has been a great improvement on the natires both for 
milk and appearance, and J have not had asingle fail- 
ure. I feed principally on English hay, occasionally 
oat and barley straw, and roots, and bring them in at 
two years old as well as the natires would cone it at 
three. I have never kept a particular account of the 
quantity and quality of the milk, but I know they are 
superior to my neighbors’ ; with good feed, they wil! 
give from 16 to 21 or 22 quarts per day; for curd 
cannot tell, as Ido not make cheese.’’ 

B. Shurtleff, of Chelsea, who has for many years 
kept an extensive milk farm near Boston, and who bas 
had several of theee animals of different grades, and 
had lixewise many calves from Bolivar, the bull before 
referred to, says—‘‘ they have no merit as milkers 
above our common stock.’’ A farmer in one of the 
best towns in the county, who has been some time en- 
gaged in raising this stock, says without hesitation, 
** he should much prefer our native stock for a dairy.” 
A tarmer in Marlborougt, who is one of the best 
manegers in the county, and who keeps a dairy of 
twenty-five cows, will not have a Durham among 
them ; and the tarmers in this excellent farming town 
are agreed in the opinion that a calf of one of the Im- 
proved Short Horns, at six weeks old, is very inferior 
toa calf from a native cow. A great amount of veal 
is sent from Marlborough to the Boston market; and 
the marketmen and t/*e butchers agree with the fer- 
iners in this opinion, which is very probably, after all, 
mere prejudice. 

From a letter received froma farmer in Rhode 
Island, second for his excellent management to none 
other within my knowledge, the following is an ex- 
tract :— 

‘“* My experience in cows is confined to native stock 
and a cross of the native and Durham. Some of the 
latter have been good milkers, but not superior to the 
common stock. From one I probably obtained nine 
quarts per day on an average for the year; and from a 
native cow, twelve quarts forthe same period. I do 
not know the exact quaniity, but from the ¢ireum- 
stance of having milked them myself from first to 
last, and from weighing at different periods, 1 am con- 
fident it is not overrated. Their keeping while at 
pasture, which was poor, wes some hay daily, and 
perhaps three quarts of Indian meal. When confined 
to the barn there was an addition of three quarts of oil 
meal, or, as a substitute for this, twice the quantity of 
shorts.’”’ 

I give an extract of a letter from another farmer, 
resident in Medford, in this county :— 

** Of the Durbam stock, I have but three, a bull and 
two cows, imported by R. D. Shepherd, in 1839. 
One of these cows is of no value as a milker. The 
other isa very fine animal in appearance, but bas 
twice slipped her calf, and until this season has given 
no milk She had her first living calf on the 28th 
August last, and while the feed was good averaged 
about fifteen quarts of milk per day. She has since 
gradually fallen off to about ten and a haif per day, 
which she gives now (November), Her milk has 
never been separated from that of the native cows; J 
ean therefore say nothing definite of its quality. J 
have been lesa curious and exact in measuring it and 
trying its quality from having always understood this 
stuck to be more distinguished as beef cattle, than for 
any peculiar excellence az milkere.’’ 

These are the only particular and detai'ed state- 
ments which I have been able to obtain. My own 
experience, either with the full bloods or the mixed 
breeds, hes not been favorable to them for milk or 





butter. I visited some time since the yard of a far- 
mer in this State, who has passed the highest enco- 
miums on this stock for their dairy properties, saw 
his cows milked, and measured the milk. He had 5 
animals,—2 as I understood, of fuil blood, Denton’s 
progeny; 3 of mixed blood ; and some other native 
cows. It wasin September, and the pas:urage was 
abundant. The best animal in the yard at the morn 
ing’s milking did not give more than four quarts ; 
the second not more than three; the ti.ird, one quart 
anda half. It is not necessary that { should give any 
farther mivutes. 

I feel myself bound in honor to state these facts 
and these prevailing impressions, leaving them to 
have the weight to which any may think them en- 


titled. 
NATIVE COWS. 

I shall proceed now te give an account of some na- 
tive cows, or cows raised among us, which have fallen 
under my observation; and I have only to add, that 
in my opinion, nothing is wanting to multiply such 
cows among us by hundreds but more care in the se- 
lection of the best, and a greatdeal more liberality and 
carefuluess in feeding and nourishing them, I have 
referred to some of these cows in my former reports ; 
I shall aad othera, and hope to be be pardoned tor the 
repetition on account of the importance of presenting 
this whole subject in a connected view. 

Isball refer in the first place, to the celebrated 
Cramp cow, owned in Lewes, England, because as 
yetshe bears the palm of all others; and because I 
wish to direct particular attention to the extraordinary 
care with which she waskept. She was not of the 
Improved Durham Shert Horns. She was bred in 
Sussex from a Sussex-bred cow ; and it would seem 
as though ehe had sume aristocratic blood in her veins, 
as it is said ber great great grandsire received a prize 
cup at Petersham, in 1726, though I think this must 
be an error fora much later period, as she was calved 
in 1799. 

From the first day of May, I805, the day she calved, 
to the second day of April, 1806, a space of forty- 
eight wecks and one day, ber milk produced 540 Ibs. 
of butter. The largest amount made in any one 
week, was 15 lbs. From May to June, she gave 20 
quarts per day. From 20ih June, to 10th September, 
18} quarts. In forty-seven weeks, she produced 
4,921 quarts of milk. 

In the next year, from 19th day of April, 1806, the 
day she calved, to the 27th February, 1897, foriy-five 
weeks, she produced 450 Ibs. butter. The largest 
amount per week, was 12 lbs. The quantity of milk 
for the time was 4,137 quarts. During this year, she 
was sick and under a ferrier’s care three weeks after 
calving. She went dry seventeen days only. 

In the third year, from the 6b of April, 1807, the 
day she calved, up tothe 4th April, 1808, fifty-one 
weeks and four days, she produced 673 lbs, of butter. 
The largest amount made ina week, was 18 Iba. 
The quantity of mik given in that time, was 5,782 
quarts. I.: the fourth year, from the 22d April, 1802, 
the day she calved, to the 13th February, 1809, forty- 
two weeks and three days, she produced 466 Ibs. of 
butter. The quantity of mi k given in the time, was 
4,219 quarts. Jn the fifih year, from April 3d, 1809, 
to May 8th, ufty-seven weeks, ber produce jn butter 
was 594 lbs. The arount of milk given in the time, 
was 5,369 quarts. The largest quantity of briter in 
any week, was 17 lbs. hie is the most cxtraordina- 
ry cow of which we have any record. Though it bas 
been presented to the public before, yet the account 
may not be accessible to all; and I dcem it useful to 
state tlic mode of her treatment. 

‘*In the sumnier season, she was fed on clover, 
Incerne, rye gras: and carrots, three or four times a 
day ; and at noon, about four gallons of grains and 
two of bran, mixed together, always observing to give 
her no more feed than she eat up clean. In the win- 
ter season, she was fed with hay, grains, and bran, 
mixed as before stated, feeding ber often, viz. five or 
six times a day, as was seen proper, and giving her 
food when milking; keeping the monger clean, 
where she is fed with grains; not to let it get sour ; 
wash her udder at milking three times with cold wa- 
ter, winter and summer; never tied up; lies in or 
out the barn as she likes; particularly careful to milk 
her regularly and clean. Milch cows are often spoil- 
ed for want of patience at the latter end of milking 
them.” 

I now proceed with a list of cows produced and 
raised among oureelves; not a distinct but a mixed 
race ; raised under innumerable disadvantages ; yet 
showing, in a remarkable manner, what valuable ma- 
teriala we have to work with. 

1. The Oakes Cow in Danvers, Maes., produced in 
1813, 180 lbs. of butter ; in 1814, 300 lbs. ; in 1815, 





over 400 Ibs.; in 1816, 484} Ibs. During this time 
one quart of the milk waa reserved daily for family 
use, and she suckled four calves for four weeks each, 
in the course of those years. She produced in ong 
week 193 los. butter and an average of more then 
16 lbs. of butter per week, for three mouths in gue. 
cession. ‘The largest amount of milk given by her 
in one day, was 44} ibs. She was allowed 30 to 25 
bushels of Indian meal per year, and all her own 
skimmed milk and most of the buttermilk. At one 
time, theowner gave her potatoes, which incrensed 
ber milk, but not ber butter. In the autumn, he gave 
her about six bushels of carrots. 

This cow came into the possession of Josiah Quin. 
ey, then of Quincy, who had at the anme time a large 
cow of English blood, the progeny ofa celebrated im 
ported cow, and owned by John Welles, of Dorches. 
ter, whose improved etock are held in bigh estimation ; 
but as to their legitimacy in the Short Horn family, or 
the strict purity of their blood, I cannot epeak with 
confidence. On atrial of this Oakes Cow witb this 
English Cow for a fortnight under the same food and 
treatment, the English Cow produced 16 lbs., the 
Oakes Cow thirty-two lbs. and a few ounces in that 
time. 

2. The Nourse cow, owned in North Salem, made 
20 lbs. of buttcr in one week, and averaged 14 Ibs, 
butter per week for four successive months. 

3. The Haverhill heifer, two to three years old, 
produced 14 Ibs. of butter in a week after her cal? was 
killed at six wecks old, and more than 18 lbs. of but. 
ter in the ten days after her calif was killed. 

4. Cow owned by John Barr, in Salem. 

1822. In 174 daysthe weight of milk was 7611 Ibs, 


No. of quarts, beer measure, 29654 
1823, In 263 days, weight of milk was = 7517 
No. of quarta, beer measure, 2923 


The gales from this cow, including the calf at 5 dol. 
lara and milk at5 cents per quart, in 1522, wes $153,- 
25. In 1823, $151,15. 

5. Cow. Jvbn Stone, Marblehead. From June 
to October, this cow averaged 11 lbs. of butter per 
week. 

6. Cow. N. Pierce, Salem. 3,525 quarts of 
milk per year; nearly 10 quarts per day. 

7. Jeremiah Stickney, Rowley. 19 quarta daily ; 
calf at 6 weeksold weighed 196 Ibs. ; gain 2 3-7 lbs, 
per day. 

8. Cow. Ianac Osgood, Andover. 17 quarts of 
miik per day ; made 5C lbs. of butter in the month 
of June. 

9. Cow. 8. Noah, Danvers. In 148 days from 
2d May, gave 5874 galions milk; more than four 
gailona per day for that time. This cow calved on 
the 23th of April, and in the 148 days aucceeding the 
2Qd of May, she yielded 60544 lbs. of milk. 

10. Cow. T. Flanders, Haverhill. From 20th 
April to 22d September, besides 464 gal ons milk used 
for family, ma-le 163 Ibs. 4 oz, butter. 

1l. Cow. Danicl Putnam, Danvers. ‘ This 
cow calved May 21st. The calf was sold June 20th 
for $7 62}. During the 30 days that the calf sucked, 
there were made from her mi!k 17 Ibe. of butter. 
From June 20th to September 26th (fourteen weeks) 
she cave 3370 Ibs. of milk, or more than 34 Ibs. 6 oz. 
per day. The greatest quantity Gn any one day was 
45 lbs., or 173 quarts. The weight of a quart of ber 
milk is Qlbs. 90z. The greatest quantity in one week 
was 288 Ibs. ‘I'he quantity of butter made in the 
sae fourteen weoks was 159 !bs. The greatest 
amount in one week was 12 Ibs. 2 oz ”’ 

12. Cow. Owned by William Osborn, Salem. 
The milk of this cow froin January 24th to April 10, 
was 3127 lbs. varying from 33 to 43 Ibs. per day, 
averaging 40 lbs. per day during that time. 

13. Cow. Owned by Richard Elliot, Danvers. 
This cow's milk gave 16 lbs. of butter in one week ; 
and she yielded on an average from 15 to 18 quarts per 
day, beer measure, fora length of time. ; 

14. The yield of a cow owned in Andover is re- 
markable. Her origin is not known, but her appear- 
ance indicated a mixed blood ; and] was led to be- 
lieve she partook of the Yorkshire blood, a race of 
cattle which I have found in the neighberhood of 
Moultonborongh and Canterbury, N. H., but whose 
introduction I am not able to trace. ; 

In 1836, besides supplying the family with cream 
and milk, there were sold 1279 gallons milk at 14 
cents per gallon, ..... sseehiammnnaaitees. an 

166 Ibs. butier at 25 cente, .seeeeeeeeee All = 

Calf sold, cose secssecerecsvevcceceess 8 


$67 38 
“ The keeping was good preture and swill of the 


houee, incleding the skim milk, with three pints o 
meal per day.”” These statements ehow, in a strong 
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light, the difference between a good and a poor cow ; 
and the utility of liberal keeping. 

15. Acowof Samuel D. Colt of Pittsfield, from 
Jet December to 26th April, 148 days, produced 193 
Ibs. of butter. 

16. A cow owned by R. Campbell of Pittsfield, 
has yie:ded 26 becr quarts of milk per day. 

17. Acow owned by Husca Merrill, gave 39 beer 
quarts of milk per day. 

18. Acow owned by D. Fenn of Stockbridge, 8 
years old, produced in one week 12 tbs. 9 oz. butter. 
During the same time, 10 quarts of the milk were 
gold, and in addition cream and milk were used freely 
in the family. 

19. A cow owned by Calvin Davie, 4 years old in 
the epring of 1838, in 172 days produced 225 Ibs. 
buiter, and fatted acaif. An accidental injury to the 
cow prevented a continuance of making butter. 

90. Twocows of Wm Dewey, of Alford, in good 
season, averaged, for a length of time, 14 lbs. of but 
ter ench per week. 

21. Acow belonging to the late Dr. Hyde, of 
Stockbridge, for some time produced fourteen pounds 
of butter per week. 

22. Two cows in Vandeusenville, produced 14 
Ibs. of butter each per week, 

93, Acow belonging to Mitlard of Egre- 
mont, produced 14ibs of butter per week. 

24. From two cows belonging to Russell Brown 
in Cheshire, besides the free use of milk and cream 
in the family, 90 lbs. of butter were produced and 
sold in three wecks, and in four successive weeks 114 

ounds. 

' 25. A cow owned in Stockbridge, by Stephen 
Willard, produced as follows: 
Jn 321 successive days 331 Ibs. butter, 








"O94 =” 293 
** 306 ™ ” 318 sig 
911 days 242 Ibs. 


“ The above is exclusive of 25 lbs. made while fat- 
tening three calves.’’ He adda ‘* my method of keep- 
ing has been grass only, from spring to fall. In the 
fall I begin with pumpkins and potatoes, and feed 
moderately during the time she gives milk. An ac- 
count has been kept for only three years ; but it would 
not vary much from the above, for the twe've seasons 
I have had her, except the preeent season she has been 
farrow.”’ This cow is now eighteen years old, ‘* and 
will calve again about the middle of February.” 

25. Two cows owned in Pittefield, produced each 
50 lbs. of milk per day ; and one other 32 Ibs. ata 
milking. 

27. A cow owred by Thomas Hodges, in North 
Adams, produced last year 425 Ibs. of butter ; 400 Ibs. 
of this amount were madein nine months. Her feed 
consisted of one quart of rye meal, and half a peck of 
potatces per day ; and very good pasturing. 

28. A cow owned by Joseph F. Upton, of Ash- 
field, Franklin Co. From the first of April, 1837, to 
the middle of February, 1838, her product was 335 
lbs, 15 oz. From the 9th of May, 1838, to the 28th 
December, 1838, she had produced 3U3 Ibs. 3 oz. of 
— and wee stili making atthe rate of one Ib. per 
ay. 
The owner adds, ‘‘In the year 1837, I killed my 
calf at three days old, and gave my cow the skimmed 
milk through the summer. I commenced the first of 
October to feed on potatoes. | gave her about one 
peck per day boiled, aslong asshe gave milk. In the 
year 1833, I fattened my calf and killed it at four 
weeks old. It weighed 75 lbs. She has had nothing 
but grace this year, until the first of October; since 
then I have fed her with one peck of boiled potatoes 
per day. My cow is seven years old last spring.” 
Her winter keep at present, while giving milk, is as 
much hay as she will eat, and one peck of boiled pota- 
toes per day. 

29. Cow. N, Sanderson, Waltham, Mass., 1828. 
Thirteen and one halt lbs. butter per week throuzh 
the season, on an average, 

3). Cow. Luke Fiek, Waltham, Mass., 1924. 
Made 12 Ibs butter per week. 

31. Cow. George H. Hardy, Waltham, Mass., 
1826. Averaged, for four months, 11} pounds per 
week, 

32. Cow. John White, Dedham, Mass., 1826 
Gave 12 pound butter six weeks in succession; 
one weck 12 pounds 13 ounces; three months, aver- 
aged 10} pounds per week ; gave 18 quarts milk per 
day. at times. 


33. Cow. James Robbins, Watertown, Mazs., 


— May and Juxe, from 10 to 13 lbs. butter per 
week, 

SM. Cow, Ralph Haskina, Dorchester, Masa. 
1227. E’ghteen quaris per day-—avernge 14 wo 15 








quarts. Before grass feed in April, the cream of two 
days made 23 pounds butter, and was made from 
2 1-16 querts of cream. Two or three minutes in 
churning. Thie was the mother of Mr. Jaques’s fa- 
mous Cream-pot breed. 

35. Two cows—Rev. Mr. Phenix, Chicopee 
Maas , 1828: for several weeks averaged 20 lbs. per 
week, besides what milk and cream were used in the 
family. 

36. Cow. W. Chase. Somerset, R. I., 1831 
Most of the season, 20 quarta milk daily ; averaged 
nearly 14 pounds butter per week during the season ; 
120 pounds made in ten wecks. 

37. Cowe Israel Graves, Northampton, Mass., 
1830. Four years old; one weck, 13 pounds 9 oz 


butter. 

38. Cow. L. Hosmer, Bedford, Mass., 1830. 
14 pounds butter per week. 

39. Four cows. Jesse Putnam, Danvers, Mass., 
1830. Averaged more than 208 pounds butter each 
in the season ; highly fed. 

40. Six cows. J. Curtis, Marblehead, Mass., 
1830. Averaged over 181 lbs. butter each in the 
season, without extra feed. 

41. Cow. W. Dickinson, Deerfield, Mass., 
1830. One weck, 14 Ibs.; first eight weeks after 
calf was taken away, made 96 lbs. Six quarts of milk 
made one pound of butter. 

42, Cow. H. G. Newcomb, Greenfield, Mass., 
1830. From March 27th to May 25th, made 100 Ibs, 
of butter, and reserved 1G0 quarts milk. In 14 days, 
made 29 3-16 lbs. butter. 

43. Cow. D. Wait, Greenfield, Mass., 1830. 
In one fortnight made 25 ibs. butter. In May 1852 
she produced, in one week, 153 !bs. butter. Average 
daily weight of milk, 47 lbs. Measured one day 26 
beer quarts. 

44, Two cows Hart, Shelburne, Mass., 
1834. Besides milk and butter used for a family of 
three persons, they sold from these two cowa, in one 
season, upwards of 400 lbs. butter ; feed, grass only. 
In June, they made in one week 23 lbs., one week 25 
Ibs., one week 28 Ibs. 

45. Cow. Barrett, Northampton, Mass , 
1830. This cow milked, for one fortnight, every 
eight hours; at each milking has yielded a pailful, 
holding 10 quarts—the weightof the milk avcraging 
daily 493 Ibs. Her milk has yielded daily 2 lbs. 5 oz. 
butter, making 32 Ibs. 6 oz. in 14 daye. From one 
milking alone, 1 Ib. 6 oz. were mad® which will give 
4 lbs. 2 oz. butter in one day, from one cow ; the 
butter was of a superior quality, and brought a high 
price in the Northampton market. 

46. A cow owned in New London, Connecticut, 
yielded 10 quarts milk per day, for 14 successive 


months. 
i. G. Tyler, Bradford. This cow, 








47. Cow. 
from April 1 to Sept. 28, produced 1549 lbs. of but- 
ter. In the second week in June, she yielded 126 
quarts of milk, beer measure, at the rate of 18 quarts 
per day for that time. 

48. Cow. C. C. Sewall, Danvera. From the 
26th of June, in 95 days she gave 3189 lbs. or 1275 
quarts beer measure. The greniest quantity in one 
week was 116 quarts; in one day, 17 quarts, 1 pint. 
The daily average quantity was 13 quarts. 

49. Cow. Albert Johnson, Lynn. From 27th 
March, 1840, when che calved, to 28th September, 
184 days, she produced 6840 Ibs. of milk, or 2736 
beer quarts, averaging nearly 15 quarts per day. Tie 
largest quantity any one day was 52 Ibs. cr 204 
quarts, She had good pasturage until the drought in 
summer, and then some hay and one bag (four bush- 
els) of shorts, 

The account of this cow for part of the present 
year i3as followa, From March 29th to September 
duth, 186 days, she has given 6783 lbs. of milk, equal 
to 2714 quarts, averaging 14} quarts perday. The 
largest quantity given in one day was May 9th, 51} 
Ibs., equal to 205 quarts. She hae been sick a part of 
the season, by broweing the leaves and branches of 
the black cherry tree, which has occasioned some di- 
minution of Ler milk. 

50. Cow. Charles F. Putnam, Salem. From 
November 15, 1839, to November 13, 1840, she pro- 
duced 4214 quarts of milk, beer mensure, being an 
average of 12 quarts per day through the year. Mr. 
Putnam writes to me, ‘that the firs: month this sum- 
mer, (1841,) with two qnarts of menl per day, she 
averaged eighteen quarts of milk per day. I am con- 
fident that the cow will give twenty quarts per day 
in good fair feed. She was milked till within three 
weeks, and could have been milked to the time, of 
ealving.”’ 

51. Cow. Hobart Clark, Andover. 
week 14 pounds, 


Butter in a 











52. Cow. Julius Smith, Cheshire, Conn. This 
y two years old, averages 18 quarts of milk per 
ay. 
53. Cows. Spencer, Guilford, Conn, These 
cows average 14 quarts daily through the season. 


54, Cows. Allen, Cheshire,Conn, Eight cows. 
15 quarts of milk each, daily. 
55. Cow. Shelburn, Vt. Has yielded 26 quarts, 


beer measure, in a day; and at two milkingsin 24 
hours, produced 3 lbs, 1402. of butter, This cow 
was raised in Vermont. Some persons, from her 
great product, call her English; but the admixture 
of blood is very small if any ; and if any, it is not 
known, whether Duarbam, or Ayrshire, or what. 
Thereis nothing but her color, which indicates any 
difference from our best formed native stock. Shehas 
some progeny by an Ayrshire bull, which are very 
promising. e 

56. Cow. §. Henshaw, Springfield. 173 Ibe. 
of butter per week, and in one case, 21 lbs. of excel- 
lent butter. In 4} days, that is 4 days and one milk- 
ing she produced 14 lbs. 3 oz. of butter at the rate of 
22} lbs per week. 1 had in a former publication 
marked this cow as a cross from a Durham bull; but 
I was misinformed. Mr. H. tells me she was a native 
cow without mixture of foreign blood. 

57. Cow. West Springfield. This cow in gixty 
days produced 26924 lbs. of milk, averaging 44 5-6 
lbs. per day. This was equal to 224 quarts per day 
for that time. She repeatedly produced over 50 lbs. 


and sometimes 54 Ibs. of milk per day. I have the 
exact daily rewurns for the time. 
58. Cow. O. Morris, Springfield. ‘* The sum- 


mer after she was seven years old, the quantity of but- 
te: made from her between the first day of April and 
the first of September, five months, was 206 lbs. 
During the time, we used milk and cream in the fam- 
ily freely, Some weeks we bave made 14 lbs., cx- 
clusive of milk and cream used for tamily purposes. 
{ have often weighed her milk in the month of June, 
and she has frequently yielded 31 Ibs. at one milking 
atnight. We have been particular to have her milked 
in the summer at five o’clock in the morning and at 
seven o’clock in the evening, and always by the same 
person. I think much of regularity in the times of 
milking ; and that one person only should be permit- 
ted to milk the same cow the same eeason: My cow 
has always had a good milker, and her milk has been 
rapidly drawn. Her food in the winter is good hay, 
and in addition thereto from 2 to 4 quarts of rye bran 
atnoon. I feed and give her water threetimes each 
day. In the summer, besides the pasture, she has 4 
quarts of rye bran at night. from the experience I 
have had with this cow, I feel quite sure that many 
cows which bave been considered as quite ordinary, 
might, by kind and regular treatment, good and regu- 
lar feeding and proper care in milking, have ranked 
among the firet-rate.”’ 

59. Cow. Roxbury. This cow, besides taking 
care of her calf, produced 3975 beer quarts of milk in 
one year or before her next calving, which was within 
the year. 

60. Cows. J. P. Cushing, Watertown. ‘There 
has been no account kept of any of our native cows. 
Several of them, however, on grass, and also in the 
winter (soon after calving) have given 20 quarts a day 
fora month or more. Several of our native cows, 
particularly two which you recommended, give a 
greater quantity of milk than any of cur imported 
cows, with a single exception.” 

61. Cow. Page, Danvers 13 lbs. butter in one 
week ; 30 ibs, in three successive weeks. 

62. Cow. B. Shurtleff, Chelsea. Supposed to 
be of the Galloway breed, small cow, has given 21 
quarts per day. 

63. Cow. Daniel Breed, Lynn. ‘“ She is eix 
years old, She gives now (Nov. 19,) on grass and 
1} peck of roots, six quarte of milk per day. She 
has not had any huy or meal this fall, and all the hay 
consumed by her last winter, was 2900 lbs. without 
meal. She calved last April, and comes in again 
March 12th. She gave in June an average of 45 lbs. 
of milk per day, and has given 2490 quarts the last 
seven months. She is milked until within a few days 
of her calving. What is remarkable about the cow is 
her small size, and its requiring go little food to pro- 
duce so much milk.’’ The above measures are ell ale 
and beer measure. 

64. Cow. ‘*George Geodnow, of Southbor- 
ough, in the county of Woreester, keeps 10 cows 
upon his famm. He has kept an accurate account of 

heir produce for a number of years. The amount of 
butter made from these 10 cows in the season of 1839, 
was 2172 Ibs. The,amount sold, 2028 lbs. The 
am unt used in his family, 144 lbs. During the 
snunth of June, the came season, the 10 cows averaged 
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9 lbs. each per week on grass feed alone. He hasa 
number of cows that have made 104 lbs. per week, 
and one that he has made 11} lbs. from. After the 
lst of December he makes no butter, but éells his 
milk during the winter, the account of which has been 
mislaid. His calves suck till they are 7 weeks old, 
then they are mostly slaughtered. The cows are dry 
from 2 to 3 months previously to calving. In the 
season of 1840, the butter made from 10 cows was 
1965 Ibs. Amount sold, 1831 Ibs. Amount used in 
the family, 134 lbs. Mr. G. had not footed the ac- 
count for the present season, (1841,) but he said it 
would not probably vary much from the two previous 
years. The cowsareall native, You may rely upon 
the above being correct.’’ 

65. From 30 cows in Cheshire, Berkshire coun- 
ty, all native cows, an average of 425 Ibs. of new 
milk cheese has been produced to each cow, and 10 
Ibs. butter, or 3004bs. in the whole in a season. 

66. Two dairies in Cheshire : one of 21 cows, pro- 
duced 626 Ibs. of new milk cheese, and 1700 lbs. of 
pork were made on the same farm, half of which was 
to be credited to the cows; one of 18 cows, produced 
6324 lbs. of new milk cheese ina season, and 1000 
Ibs. of pork were made the same season on the same 
farm. ‘Two quarts of rye meal were given to each 

* cow two months the first of the season, and one quart 
for one month during the last of the season. Most of 
the time they had their whey to rich, 

I might greatly enlarge this list by a mention of 
other native cows as remarkable as those to which I 
have referred ; but here I shall submit the case.— 
The beauty of the Improved Durham Short-Horns 
and their perfection of form are admirable. They 
come with good keeping early to mattri'y. They 
have a tendency to keep themeelves in good condition ; 
and with extraordinary feeding and care, they arrive 
at a large size, and some individuals, all points con- 
sidered, have surpassed any thing within my knowl- 
edge. The Claremont ox, a half-blood Durham, whose 
pedigree is not known, which was sent from this 
country to England for exhibition three years since, 
was pronounced by competent judges the finest ani- 
mal of the kind ever seen there. His live weight 
was reported as not far from 3700 lbs. The Green- 
land ox was nearly as heavy, and singularly beauti- 
ful. A native ox exhibited in Boston, in 1840, did 
not differ much from these in size, fulness, and 
weight ; but compared with them in appearance, he 
was misshapen and deformed. The Durham cows, 
in general, especially the selected ones, which have 
been imported on account of these qualities, are large 
milkers ; but their milk seems generally inferior as to 
richness or butyraceous properties. The milking pro- 
perties of Mr. Whitney’s stock at New Haven, are 
very remarkable. The Durham cows are large ani- 
mals, and should be expected to secrete largely of 
milk ; but many of them, however, are inferior as 
milkers ; and, upon as calm and impartial a view of 
the subject as I can take from my own personal obser- 
vation, I cannot pronounce them, as u race distinguish- 
ed and preferable tv all others for the:r dairy qualities. 
I have come to this conclusion with very strong pre- 
judices in their favor ; and as [ measure my words in 
this case, I wish to be judged only by what I say.— 
Whenever a Short-Horn cow proves an inferior milk- 
er, the enthusiastic advocates of the race are pleased 
to tell us that it is because she has no pedigree, and is 
not a herdbook animal ; but admitting that her gene- 
alogy is somewhat mixed, it is singular that the vir- 
tues of the blood should not show themselves to ade- 
gree, and that the impurity or defect should always 
predominate. Itiscertain, however, that many mixed 
bloods have in every respect excelled many of the pure 
bloods. 

In regard to what we call our native stock, in which 
various bloods and breeds are intermingled, many of 
them are indeed miserable in appearance, in shape, in 
condition, and every other quality. This comes in 
general from neglect and indifference, because we 
kill or sell to the butcher our best calves, and com- 
monly leave what we do attempt 10 raise, ‘to shift 
for themselves."” Yet at the same time, without pre- 
sumption I think, New England may challenge the 
world to produce finer teams of oxen, by fifties and 
hundreds of pairs, than are to be found at our cattle- 
shows. Let any intelligent judge of stock go into 
Worcester county, Mass., into New Haven and Hart- 
ord counties, in Connecticut ; or especially to Sac- 
carappa, in Maine, where ox teams are constantly em- 
— in carting lumber to Portland, and if he will 
find any superior oxen for labor and condition than are 


Our native cows are of every variety, but there are 
several parts of the State where, though it cannot be 
said that any scientific or systematic improvement has 
been undertaken, yet by a long-continued selection 
from the best, whole families or brecds are to be found 
distinguished for their excellent properties as dairy 
stock. The list of native cows, which I bave given, 
shows conclusively that we have those Which, for the 
quantity of milk they give, are scarcely itferior to 
any ; aid for the amount of butter and cheese which 
they produce are surpassed by none. The numbers 
referred to prove that they are not rare. 

Whether any thing would be gaited by substitu- 
ting the Improved Short-Horns for our present stock, 
is, tosay the least, questionable. The Short-Horns 
are great consumers. Though animals do not always 
consume in proportion to their size, yet ihis must be 
considered as a general rule. They require most par- 
ticular attention and liberal feeding to bring them to 
maturity, though we admit tbat they arrive at maturi- 
tyearly. Many of the Short-Horned premium young 
animals which have been exhibited at our cattle-shows 
have had the benefit of two wet-nurses for six months. 
Most of our native calves are put off with two teats, 
and at eight or ten wecks old are turned adrift into 
the pasture to live or die as they please. Our own 
stock has never had fair play ; and if treated in the 
same manner as the best Short-Horh stock they would 
not perhaps fall so far behind them as might be sup- 
posed. Our pastures are in general short and our 
winters long. A small race of cattle, therefore, and 
a more hardy stock would seem better adapted to our 
condition. 

The London milk establishments are mainly sup- 
plied with the Short-Horns, because, it is said, they 
give more milk, and after becoming dry, take on flesh 
sooner then other races, and are therefore more easily 
disposed of to the butcher. The size of these animals 
would naturally indicate a larger yield of milk, and, 
at the same time, a greater consumption of food.—. 
But the yield of milk is put down at an average of nine 
quarts daily. These are presumed to be wine quarts, 
and deducting one fifth, it does not much exceed the 
yield of some milk establishments among us. Besides, 
inthe London dairies, cows are not suffered to be- 
come with calf. 

One of the most extraordinary Short-Horn cows 
known in England, it is said, produced 373 pounds of 
butter in 32 weeks; 17 pounds being the largest 
quantity made in any one week. This is quoted as 
quite remarkable but this, as far as it goes, does not 
equal the Oakes, the Nourse, the Adams, or the 
Springfield cow. One of the best-informed and most 
ardent advocates for the Short-Horna, the late Henry 
Berry, remarks :—‘‘ That their milk does not con- 
tain the same proportionate quantity of butter as that 
from the Long-Horna, the Scotch cattle, or the De- 
vons, is probably true ; but we have reason to believe 
that the difference has been much exaggerated, and is 
more than compensated by the additional quantity of 
milk.’”’ Whether this additional quantity of milk can 
be procured without an additional quantity of food, is 
a question which naturally arises, but which I have no 
meons of answering with confidence. 

The quantity of cheese made in a year from a cow 
in the celebrated cheese district of Wiltshire, Eng. is 
thus stated. ‘*The quantity of cheese that is made 
from each cow in this district is greater than is com- 
mon in any other cheese-making country, sometimes 
as much as 43 cwt., or 5 cwt. per cow, seldom lower 
than 3cwt. Perhaps 34 cwt. isa fair average in a 
good cheese-making year on every cow that calves in 
proper time.”’ In the famous district of Cheshire in 
England, the average amount of cheese to a cow, is 
stated at 24 cwt. The olc breed of Irish cattle, much 
valued for the dairy, will produce from 84 to 112 Ibs. 
of butter per year ; a very good cow will yield 14 ewt. 
that is 168 ibs. net. Ofthe Ayrshire cows, kept in 
the highest condition for giving milk, itis stated that 
the yearly average in milk may be 650 gallons or 
2600 quarts, (wine measure | presume is intended) 
and 90 gallons will make 24 lbs, of butter, or 15 quarts 
( wine measure) toa pound. In another case it is 
said ‘* thata well fed cow of a good breed, will pro- 
duce on an average 180 !bs. ofbutter in the season ; 
though the common calculation is 150 lbs. In the 
Epping district, where there is an indiscriminate mix- 
ture of Devon, Suffolk, Leicester, Holderness and 
Scotch, the calculation in a well managed dairy 
amounts ‘@ 212 lbs. per year toacow. In one case in 
Shssex, upon an actual trial, the cows produced only 
136 lbs. per season.’’ 


to be found there, he would doa signal favor to the? As far then as we can depend on these accounts 


agricultural public in letting us know where we may 
ock for them. have seen none. I believe we 
hould search the world over in vain to find any. 





our own native cattle for dairy stock will not suffer 
by comparison with the best English stock of any of 


those races most distinguished for their milking pro-! | 





perties. Our own Cheshire cheese dairies certainly 
yield the palm to none. 

The cross of the Durham Short-Horns with the De. 
von has produced in many cases an excellent stock, 
But if of no other value to the country, their introdue. 
tion will prove an immense benefit by showing our far. 
mers What can be done in improving the size, form 
and condition of their own stock, by a most carefy 
selection from the very best, by persevering attempta 
to amend defects and engrailt good properties in the 
animal constitution, and by constant care and good 
keeping. 

It cannot be denied that a vast proportion of our 
cows tre wretched in their form, health, and condi. 
tion. There is no reason on the other hand to doubt 
that by breeding only from the best on both sides, and 
by a liberal mode of keeping, we may produce a dairy 
stock, and & stock for labor, as well adapted to our 
pastures, climate, and husbandry as can be found.-« 
Perhaps I should be authorized to add for beef also, 
that is, producing is many pounds according to the 
expense of their keep. ‘The average weight of bul- 
locks slaughtered at Smithfield, the great cattle mark- 
et of England, is 656 lbs. At Brighton in this coun. 
ty, the average weight of oxen is 875 lbs., and of 
steers 600 Ibs. each. The last is thought by some 
persons to be overrated. The weight used at Brigh- 
ton is net weight; one hundred weight being now 
reckoned at 100 Ibs. avoirdupois. 





Sale of Cream Pot Stock, 
At the Farm of S. Jaques, Charlestown, Mass., 
January 11th, 1842. 

We annex a list of the animals sold, as number. 
ed in the catalogue, with their ages and prices, 
which they brought. The result created almost 
universal disappointment. It was not in our pow- 
er to attend the sale ; but it is cause of much re. 
gret that, after the pains which Mr. Jaques has 
taken to rear a race of animals whose richness of 
milk peculinrly fitted them for dairy stock in New 
England, there should so little reward have been 
found for his exertions and so poor encouragement 
presented to future efforts, That a bull of admi- 
rible character and points, for which, as we have 
understood, 700 dollars have been more than once 
offered, Should be knocked off tinder the hammer, 
for 64 dollars, is a sad disappointment. 

The time of year for the sale was unfavorable, 
The high price of hay was against success ; the 
scarcity of money still more against it. A forced 
sale, as this was understood to be, is always unfa- 
vorable. How far the animals presented could be 
warranted secure of the excellent properties of 
their ancestors, we are not able to say ; and have 
learned that some doubts on this point operated es- 
sentially against them ; but the extraordinary ex- 
cellence, we mean especially the richness of the 
milk, of the best among them, there can be no ques: 
tion whatever. The fortunate otvntrs of the best 
animals will, we hope, do them full justice. We 
only wish that Mr. Jaques could have found a more 
essential reward for his exertions than the satisfac- 
tion of having led the way; and we believe with 
much success, in endeavoring, on enlightened prin- 
ciples of breeding, to form out of the materials 
which we have at hand, a stock‘adapted to the 
purposes of the dairy and to the climate and pas- 
tures of New England. 


BULLS. 
No. on Catalogue. Name. Age. Price. 
13. Clyto, 2 yrs. $10 
7. Medium, 21-2 22 
16. Globe, 3-4 15 
5. Orange, 4 1-2 10 
8. Curvet, 21-2 28 
3. Don, 7 64 
10. Count, 3 23 
12, Silver, 2 x6 
4. Leo, 9 8 
HEIFERS. 

26. Topaz, 1 3-4 yrs. $21 
28. Nymph, 11-2 14 
30, Ghent, 11-4 - 
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No. 2. 

31. Branch, 1 13 
32. Chrystal, 2.3 12 

5, Crimp, 3 35 
97. Charm, 1 3-4 41 
29, Constant, 11-2 16 
33. Cologne, 1.2 7 

COWS. : 

1 ivilia, 14 s. $16 

3 finte Boliv’r,10 ™ 31 

4. Creampot, 16 7 

5. Glossy, 15 38 

6 Olive, 71.4 34 

7 Betty, 7 111 

Her Calf, 24 days, 12 
8. Coral, 7 yrs. 60 
Her calf, 23 days, 6 

9. Gaze, 51-2 yrs. 52 

10, Dolly, 6 65 

11. Cherry, 6 37 

13. Gipsy, 5 1-2 75 

14. Anna, 5 1.4 40 

15. Lemon, 4 3-4 38 

16. arg 4 1.2 35 

17. rrecian, 4 1-2 47 . : nd 
- Huldah 412 31 by the preceding crops. 
19. Only, 4 }-2 67 
20. Bountiful, 4 1-3 65 
21. Bouquet, 33-4 39 | wellasa first crop. 
22. Otter, 3 2.3 71 
23. Diana, 31-2 45 
24. Cosset, 3 1-3 25 

2. Fanny, 11 19 the land. 

12. Coquet, 6 29 
Cow Grem—noton the catalogue, was 

bought at. 65 dolls. cenatt 

Herealf  - A : . 10. «| | amination to be untenable. 
Butt Brilliant, not on catalogue, 51 


Pure SourH Down SHEEP—RaAms AND Ewes. 
Lot of 4 sheep brought 12 dolls. each. 
““ 16 ce “ 11 “ “cc 

03 The manure or the farm sold for $5,25 per 
cord, or 123 cubic feet. 





Book Farming— Agricultural Chemistry. 
“ Strike but hear’’—Aristides, 


Frofessor Liebig has truly said that a perfect system 
of Agriculture cannot be understood without the appli- 
cation of scientific principles, as the whole system is 
based on the exact acquaintance with the means of ve- 
getable nutrition. 

Thesame learned author is establishing the doctrine 
that plants receive almost all their support from the at- 
mosphere, has realized the astounding fact, that Agri- 
culture the first of all arts and employments, and al- 
most the only one which is certain to give health and 
comfort to its votary, is now inthis age of great discov- 
ery and improvement, not only far behind almost every 
other art, but that it has not yet laid aside the swaddling 
clothes of its infancy. 

Ask even a tolcrably intelligent farmer what is the 
fault of sandy land, he will tell you it leaches the ma- 
nure ; but agricultural chemistry wil] tell him, and 
practical experiment confirm the fact, that manure does 
not infiltrate, unless it is where the superincumbent 
mass is too great to admit of the escape of its gasses to 
the atmosphere. The want of fertilizing power in 
cand is doubtless owing to its having no power to gen- 
erate carbon, or to retain ammonia, for the food of the 
plants sewn upon it; without the aid of lime, clay, or 
ashes ; animal or vegetable manure will if constantly 
applied, supply the deficiency of the absent earths, but 
after its fermentation is over, the inertness of the sand 
again prevails. j 

It strikes us that there is nothing that our farmers un- 
derstand so little, as the economy of manures; it is 
generajly supposed that the more a field of corn is ma- 
nured, the greater will be the crop; as Indian corn is 
one of the grossest feeders in vegetable life, it produces 
in proportion to the aliment it receives ; but as that ali- 
ment comes from the atmosphere, a moderate quantity 
of the most stimulating manure properly applied, 
with a frequent stirring of the goil, will be found to pro- 
duce a better growth, than a larger guantum of the most 
active manyre with less working. It is generally sup- 


posed that when the weeds are subdued, the hoe or 
cultivator has no office to perform ; but nature reverses 
this decision as actual experiment invariably proyes.— 
The frequent stirring of the earth lets in the oxygen of 
the atmosphere, which is converted by the humus, in the 
soil into carbonic acid, to be absorved by the plants. 

It should be the object of every farmer to understand 
the substances which goto form the plants he is about to 
cultivate, in order that he may know how to apply such 
substances to the soil as are found to be the inorganic 
constituents of the plant he proposes to grow. Hence, 
as wheat straw contains twice as much potash as barley 
straw, and barley straw twice as much as oat straw; it 
isto the interest of the farmer to epread his ashes on 
his wheat fallow, rather than on his oats. I¢ is said 
that those plants which contain the least alkali, may 
be the longest cultivated on the same soil; hence by 
covering old meadows with a coat of ashes, you quicken 
fertility by restoring that potash which was carried off 


Lime is a constituent part of wheat ; hence in those 
sections where there is no limestone, wheat only grows 
It would not succeed then, were it 
not for the presence of lime and potash in the ashes of 
the great mass of vegetable matter burned in clearing 


The doctrine that humus is extracted from the soil by 
the roots of plants seems when submitted to a strict ex- 
This opinion, that all ve- 
getable nutriment comes from the atmosphere, seems of 
late to be corroborated by actual experiments in France. 
The Phalange a Fourier asserts on the best authority, 
that wheat has been grown to great perfection on a 
“pane of glass,” without other aid or covering than a 
thin layer of wheat straw. In this case nature, seems 
wisely to provide in the debris of the plant, the elements 
for a perfect reproduction of the same plant by atmos- 
pheric aid alone. Hence the farmer should take the 
hint that wheat siraw forms the most valuable base for 
manure to be returned to the wheat fallow ; and that 
the straw alone if it could be properly distributed and 
retained on the sown surface, weuld while it prevented 
winter killing, secure an abundant crop. 

When we reflect on the great developments whieh 
agricultural chemistry isnow making for the benefit of 
agricultural economy; the now progressive march of our 
moral population in mental culture; we cannot but feel 
that the much wished for era, hascommenced when two 
blades of grass are to be made to grow, where one now 
hardly vegetates; when instead of travelling a mile 
over the most fertile portion af the earth, without seeing 
more than two or three human tenements, with fields 
and fallows whose unpromising appearance hardly re- 
deem them from the desert ; we shail find every high 
road a continuous rambling village, animated by a ru- 
ral population whose busy intelligence in the agricultur- 
al art, will offer to the eye of the beholder the interest- 
ing spectacle of the maximum of vegetable production. 
The problem will then be solved of what a single acre 
can be made to produce, by examples without number. 

Waterloo, N. Y. Ss. W. 

The Ontario Agricultural Society. 

Will hold their annual meeting and winter show at 
Canandaigua on Tuesday 8th Feb. current. We de- 
sign, extyaordinaries excepted, to be among the Live 
Stock on the occasion, not for exhibition, atill less for 
premium ; surely not, for we do’nt belong to the coun- 
ty; but that we may, if it be allowed us, have the 
pleasure of making the acquaintance of some of the 
best farmers in the State; and joining in the festivities 
of one of the best day’s in the year, the Farmer’s 
Holiday. 

Premiums are then to be awarded, (three) on each 
article, on crops of Winter Wheat, Indian Corn, Bar- 


ley, Oats, Peas and White Beans. Next, three pre 
miums each, on potatoes, ruta haga, white tenips, 








Competitors for premiums on Winter Wheat to pro- 
duce written statements of the kind of soil, whether 
clay, sandy, gravelly or otherewise. Of its location, 
whether level or rolling, pratected by woods, orchards 
or hills. The mariner the field has been cultivated 
for the last two years, whether any course of rotation 
of crops is pursued, and what; whether manured, 
and when, what quantity and of what kind. How 
many times plouged’ and when, deep or shallow, how 
many times harrowed. When sowed, what kind of 
seed, and how much; seed covered with a plough or 
harrow ; what timé ripe and harvested. Specimens 
of the whéat are to be exhibited to the Committe, 
Compeétitors on Indian Corn, Barley, Oats and Peas 
to produce like stataments of soil, system of rotation, 
if any, preceding the crops, manure, how applied ; 
wben and how much, how ploughed, and number of 
times ; quantity and kind of seed, when sowed or 
planted. What further culture; when ripe and har- 
vested, quantity of produce, accompanied with speci- 
mens. ' 

Corn to be weighed, seventy five pounds of ears of 
corn allowed for a bushel. 

Barley, Oats and Peas to be determined by standard 
weight; ~ = — 

Satisfactcry evidence will be required, as to quanti- 
ty of Jand, amount of crops, way ascertained, dc. 
To be awarded by the Committee. 

In respect to roots statement’s in regard to the soil 
and culture are to be given as for corn—the ravts are 
to be weighed after the tops are removed. 

Six premiums are likewise to be awarded on red 
clover Seed—three to the farmers who produce the 
greatest quantity; three to the farmers, who pro- 
duce the greatest quantity on an acre, 

The premiums on Animals we subjoin at large as 
their appearance now is not too late to induce competie 


tion. 
On Anmats. 


41 For the best ycke Oxen, fatted for slaugh- 


ter, 
42 ‘* the second best do 
43 ‘ thethird best do 
44 For the best Cow, fatted for engin, 
45 ‘* the second best do lo 
46 ‘* the third best do do 
47 For the best Steer, under 4 years old, fat- 
ted for slaughter, 
48 ‘* thesecond test do 
49 ‘* the third best do 
50 For the best Heifer under 4 years old fat- 
ted for slaughter, do 
51 ‘* the second best do 
52 ** the third best do 
53 For the best Ram, reference to carcass 
54 ‘* the second best do do 
55 For the best six Sheep, fatied for slaughter, 
56 ‘* thesecond best do do : 
The Fat Caitle will be exhibited on the Public 
Square, in front of the Court House, The Fat Sheep 
will be exhibited in the lot adjoining the south west 
corner of the Public Square. 
All eemples and specimens of Grain, Roots and Clo- 
ver Seed, will be exhibited at the Court House. 
Competitors for premiums, are requested to have 
their Animals and other articles at the appointed 
places, and ready for inspection, by 11 A. M. 


Wind Mill. 
The subjoined is from a gentleman on whose good 
judgement and faith entire reliance may be placed. 
The best form of a wind mill must be of much im- 
portance in places where water power is wanting. 
Mr. Henry Cotman— 

Sirn—I observe in your first number the plan for a 
Horizontal Wind Mill, which is recommended supe- 
rior to any form hitherto discovered. Should any 
person have ogcasion to erect a wind mill, even in 
your distant part of the country, I think be would be 
well paid for his journey to Roxbury before be under- 
touk it, to examine @ plan of one for which Capt. 
Stephen Glover has obtainedapatent. I believe there 
has not been one erected yet - this plan; but I think 

ld grant any person the privilege to erect one, 
no nakieee proved euperior in simplicity and du- 
rability, and unaffected by gales or storms, and that 
it will run equally steady and rapid in a gentle 
breeze as in the gale. 


ith t and esteem. 
I am with respec a ’ O. WHYTE, 


CAOWAwen Wom wmwawant 








Mange) Wurtzel, Carrot, Sugar beets. 


ours, 
Brookline, Mass., Jan. 21, 1841. 























THE NEW GENESEE FARMER, 








For the New Genesce Farmer 
Durham Cows as Milkers. 

Messrs Evrrors—I noticed in the New Genesee 
Farmer of a few months ago, some remarks of Mr. 
Colman concerning Durham Cows as milkers. Mr. 
C. speaks wellof the Durhams in most respects, but 
remarks that he yet wants the proof of their being the 
bost breed of cattle for the dairy business. For my 
part, I am satisfied that they cannot be surpassed by 
any breed in America; and I think if Mr. Colman 
would lay aside all prejudice and take the pains to in- 
form himself that I have, he would be of the same 
opinion that I am. i 

1 was raised in the State of Vermont, where the 
dairy business was carried on extensively, and I have 
taken great pains to obtain information respecting this 
branch of business, andI can eafely say that I have 
never seen any breed of cattle that would equal the 
Durham for the dairy. I have some half, and three 
quarters blood, and some of my neighbors have the 
fall bloods, and I challenge Mr. Colman or any other 
gentleman to produce their equal among native cows, 
in the quantity and quality of milk. I have a Dur- 

“ham heifer, two years and a half old, that has often 
given 31 quarts of milk per day, and that of a good 
quality ; and I have some others almost equal to her. 
One of my neighbors has a full blood Durham cow 
tha: he values at $300; he offers to give the cowif 
she will not average 32 quarts of milk per day, fora 
month at atime, and that of superior quality; the 
cow to haveno other feed than a good pasture. I 
could mention a vast number of other cases to show 
the excellence of Durham Stock for the dairy. The 
question is well settled in the South part of Ohio. 
Yours &c. E. D. SMITH. 

Brown City, Ohio, 1841. 

Remarks.—We are most willing to be enlightened, 
and are much obliged to Mr. Smith for the kind sug- 
gestion, ‘that if Mr. Colman would lay aside al! 
prejudice and take the pains to inform himeelf that I 
(Mr. E. D. Smith) have, he would be of the same 
opinion.”” This is all charming; and Mr. Colman 
promises that he will do his best to follow his friend 
Smith’s advice, and make some inquiry in regard to 
this mew race of animals about which Mr. Smith 
speaks, and about which poor Mr. Colmau never heard 
before! Mr. C. cannot promise to lay aside al! pre- 
judice because he may be under its influence without 
being aware of it; but he humbly hopes his chance, 
being no dealer in cattle, to escape prejudice in this 
case may be about as fair as that of some of his Ohio 
friends, who have Improved Durham Short Horns to 
sell. 

Mr. Colman has gone very fully into this subject 
in his Fourth Report on the Agriculture of Massa- 
chusetts, in the chapter on Dairy Stock ; in which it 
will be seen that, without having had the honor of re- 
ceiving Mr. Smith’s card, he has virtually accepted 
his challenge to produce ‘‘native stock which equal 
the Durham Short Horns in the quantity and quality 
of their milk.’”” This chapter from his report which 
has just issued from the press, is given at large in 
the New Genesee Farmer; and it will be seen then 
by the impartial observer, whether Mr. Colman stands 
fire or not, or whether he has been completely demol- 
ished by the sledge hammer of Mr. Sinith. 

Mr. Smith’s communication is of the same charac- 
ter with many both verbal and written, with which 
Mr. Colman has been favored ; and now let us see 
how much of it is fact and how much of it, we eay it 
without any disrespect to Mr. Smith, is mere words. 

The first fact stated in it then is this, “I havea 
Durham Heifer two years and a halfold that has often 
given thi: ty-one quarts of milk per day, and that of a 
good quality ; and I have some others almost equal to 
her.” Now, will Mr. Smith allow us to ask bima 


few questions. Were these quarts beer quarts or wine 
quarts ? because it makes a fifth part difference! 
How was the milk measured, in a quart measure, a 
gallon measure, or apail? How efter has this cow 
done this ; twice, or a week, or amonth? How waa 
she fed at thistime 2? How did Mr. Smith determine 
the quality of the milk? Did he make butter, and 
did he ascertain how much butter she would make to 
a quartof milk or in a week or a month; and if he 
did why did he not state it? The only test of the 
good quality of milk is in the butter, which it produ- 
Again, Mr. Simith says ‘* he has some others 
almost equal to her.’? The common eaying is that 
almost is more than half! What does Mr. Smith 
mean by it? does he mean any thing more than that 
they are alittle more than half as good? and if so, 
and if he knows what they are, why does he not give 
us some actual measurement in the case ? 

The second fact, which Mr. Smith states, is that 
“Cone of his neighbors has a full blood cow that he 
values at three hundred dollars ; he offers to give the 
cow, if she will not average thirty-two quarts of milk 
per day fora month ata time, and that of a superior 
quality, and the cow to have no feed excepting that 
of good pasture.”” Now all this ia just such flummery 
as we hearevery day. Who isthis neighbor? Will 
he give his bond or his word of honor to do this? 
Does he mean beer quarts or wine quarts?) Why 
does he not try the cow without a bet? He can doit 
without much trouble. Why dogshe not see how 
much butter she will make in a week ora month, and 
let us know the fact, so that there can be no possibili- 
ty of mistake or deception? We donot say thathe 
states what is false; we do not know that this cow 
will not do this and more than this; but we do say, 
that there will be no difficulty in his getting three 
hundred dollars for his cow if ehe will do what is here 
stated, and if her pedigree is genuine. It is said that 
Mr, Clay in Kentucky got two thousand dollars for a 
cow, which certainly did nut promise better than this. 

Again we should like to ask Mr. Smith, if these 
extraordinary properties are characteristic of the breed, 
why we donot have more of these gifted animals 
among the Short Horns Itis one thing to find ex- 
traordinary individuals and another a whole race. 
Will Mr. Smith inform us likewise, if this is the best 
race in Great Britain, why the first farmer in Eng- 
land Mr. Coke (Lord Holkham) prefers another race 2 
and in the next place why the Herefordshires take the 
prizes at the English Cattle Shows as often as the 
Durhams ? 

Now Mr. Smith may be assured, that we have no 
prejudice against the Durhams. We admire them 
and mean to do thein ample justice. We cannot see 
any reason why he or our friend Allen should erect 
their quills and dart their hard looks at us in this man- 
ner. We have no Short Horns to eell. A burnt 
child dreads the fire ; and we shall not try again. If 
Mr. Smith has any valuable and well authenticated 
facts to communicate, we shall be most happy to re- 
ceive them. As to ‘‘ guesses, and almosts, and chal- 
lenges,’’ we have little regard for them; and have 
seen in our day as much of cow-jockeying as horse- 
jockeying. 


ces? 





Fuel. 

Farmers who drive instead of being driven by 
their business, will be busily occupied in winter in 
drawing and cutting up their weod for summer use. 
The great advantage of dry over green wood is 
generally understood. Green wood usually con- 
tains at least one third of water which is evapora- 
ted asit becomes seasoned, as is proved by weigh- 
ing it ; this amounts to several barrels of water in 
a cord, all of which has to be driven off before the 





woo vill buen. To accomplish this. much heat is | 
. ‘ 


wasted, generally at least one-half. The only 
case in which green wood can ever be tolerated, is 
where the draft is so strong up the chimney, as to 
carry off the greater part of the heat; as in fire. 
places, and badly constructed stoves. Butin stoves 
where the draft can be closed both above and be. 
low the fire to prevent this sweeping of heat up the 
pipe, the use of well-seasoned wood will be found 
a matter of great economy. 

Small stove-wood, cut up green in winter and 
placed in an airy wood-house, will be well seasoned 
by mid-summer ; but larger wood requires more 
time. Large wood, seasoned two or three years, 
is decidedly better thanif seasoned but one year, 
Those who have not spacious wood-houses, where 
quantities may be stored, should place their wood 
for seasoning where it will be most exposed to the 
heat of the sun, and the action of the winds. And 
if protected entirely from rain by a covering of 
boards, it will be much better. The supcriority 
of wocd thus secured in seasoning to that corded 
up in shady woods as is frequently done, is very 
great. Indeed, the less compact woods, as elm, 
black ash, and soft maple, are comparatively 
worthless, unless thus thoroughly dried. J. J.T. 











Roads.«=Evergreens.=eSeckel not (**Seckie") 
Peare==Mediterrancan Wheat. 
(In a letter from Cayuga county.) 

In the haste of writing my last letter, I forgot to 
mention the operation of SCRAPING THE 
ROADS as soon as they are dry enough after the 
sround has been soaked, and the ruts become 
deep. Except THROWING OFF THE LOOSE 
STONES from the beaten track, there is nothing 
that improves them so much with thesame amount 
of labor. Itis true the effects may not be perma- 
nent in rainy weather ; but the chances are much 
in its favor, and the expense is too small in pro- 
porticn to the benefit, to constitute any valid ob. 
jection. 

When the roads are full of ruts and hubs, which 
happen more especially in the spring, it is very 
fatiguing for the team, and Straining for loaded 
carriages to pass. Inmeny districts, the overseers 
let the traveler work along over such obstructions 
in the bestway he can—and for weeks and months 
—until the hoof and the wheel batter down the 
hubs, and gradually fill up the ruts, while one 
man with a scraper anda yoke of oxen, could 
make it all smooth throughout the whole district ia 
half a day, ora day at the furthest. Work of 
this kind is a real labor-saving operation, evincing 
both intellect and benevolence; and entitling the 
overseer who directs it, in no slight degree to the 
respect and regard of the community. 

A scraper of this kind is easily constructed of a 
plank 8 or 9 feet long, guarding the edge that 
breaks the hubs, with a bar of iron. 

In stiff clays, 2 heavy roller to precede the 
scraper, would render the operation more effectual. 

As Noah Webster has not given the word hubs 
as we use it, a place in his Dictionary, I copy the 
following definition for the accommodation of your 
distant readers, from an article I wrote several 
years ago. 

Hvuss—Such parts of a road as have been raised 
when muddy, by the hoofs of horses or cattle, 
and have become hard by drying or freezing. 

The trade in evergreens amongst us, is increas- 
ing ; and wagon loads from swamps of the neigh- 
boring counties, are brought every spring and fall 
by pedlars who finda ready sale. Itis quite an 
accommodation when the purchaser understands 





the business ; and to aid such in improving the ap- 
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No. 2. 
pearance of the country, especially in winter, I 
make the following suggestions. 

Evergreens generally succeed best when set out 
in the spring; and for this reason: a plant ina 
crippled condition is less hardy than when it is in 
perfect health. Besides the leaves of evergreens 
retain their sensibility throughout the year; andif 
the roots are much mutilated, or become dry in 
autumn, they must stand six months without nour- 
ishment.* Sucha fast is toomuch for them. Even 
deciduous shrubs when taken from the woods at 
that season, not unfrequently die down to the root. 
These however, may revive in spring, sending up 
new stems ; but no such resuscitation awaits the 
pine or the spruce. When their leaves fade and 
drop off, there is no hope of recovery. 

But when an evergreen is transplanted in the 
spring, it has time to recover from its crippled 
state, before the rough hand of winter assails it. 
Without delay it begins to acquire new roots and 
nourishment; and takes possession of the soil 
before any adverse season approaches. 

The roots of evergreens generally incline to 
spread near the surface ; and in this they should 
be indulged, and not loaded heavily with earth. 
To secure the trees against wind, they should be 
well fastened to good stakes firmly driven into the 
ground. 

To compensate them for the rich muck and moist- 
nre of the swamp, give them liberal supplies of 
chip-dirt, mixing it well with the soil; and water 
them moderately in dry weather. A covering of 
leaves or litter over the roots would be useful to 
prevent the earth from caking or hardening, to 
protect the shallow roots from the heat, and to as- 
sist in retaining the moisture. 

Evergreens from the swamps or woods have to 
acquire new roots before they can flourish in ara. 
ble land. After the first year, they are generally 
out of danger from transplanting ; but two or three 
years elapse before they send up vigorous shoots. 
On this account, they are much more likely to 
grow from the nursery than the swamp. 

The most beautiful of our native evergreens, is 
the Balsam Fir. The White Pine, White Spruce, 

Red Spruce, and White Cedar of the swamps, are 
also fine; and the Hemlock and Red Cedar are 
likewise deserving of a place in the door-yard or 
shrubbery. 

Pedlars of evergreezs are not always to be trust- 
ed. Last fall, one of this enterprizing class, cal- 
led ona friend of mine, and offered to sell him 
trees of a rare and extraerdinary kind. He had 
purchased the seed on ship board, and raised them 
in a nursery of his own in a distant county. They 
were beautiful evergreens, bearing red berries! 
What an acquisition! My friend bought some, 
but learned in a few days they were the Red 
Spruce—probably from a swamp in Tompkins or 
Cortland county! 





Lawrence Seckel was a merchant of Philadelphia, 
distinguished for his wealth, public spirit, and be- 
nevolence ; and alicays spelled his name in this man- 
ner. One of the streets of that city is dedicated 
tohis memory. The original pear tree, bearing 
this name, was found on his farm about one mile 
above the confluence of the Delaware and Schuyl- 
kill rivers. It was still standing there eight or ten 
years ago, though somewhat decayed on one side. 
All pomologists who are averse to having their 


*That is, without vourishment drawn through the proper 
organs--the spongioles. Moisture would be imbibed by the 
bark, as it would he by the skin of a bather; but this is in- 
sufficient to nourish the ieaves, except nj the wost favorable 
scusons, 











names twisted out of shape, ought to assist us in 
resisting such innovations. 





I was conversing lately with a friend of mine 
from the neighborhood of Philadelpbia, in regard 
tothe Meditcrrancan Wheat, which he considered 
a very valuable kind; and we concluded that the 
writer* in the Farmer’s Cabinet who thought it so 
inferior, must have meant some other sort. The 
editor of that paper ought to be competent to set- 
tle such disputes. Heis ‘‘ inclined to believe” it 
however, ‘‘a spring wheat which ripens in three 
months from the time of sowing”; while my cor- 
respondents represent it as a winter wheat; and 
one of them remarks that it bears to be sowed 
* early” in autumn. 

Since my former communication relative to this 
wheat was written, I have received a letter from a 
(third) correspondent, living remote from the 
others, and dated near Moore Hall, in Schuylkill 
township, Chester county. It contained the fol- 
lowing postscript : 

aa you the Mediterranean Wheat? If not, 
get it. 





Ploughing Matches. 
I was gratified to see in your last number, the 


just and excellent remarks of Myron Adams, on 
these matches—where the man wins the prize, 
usually, who drives his horses most severely. In 
addition to what is there suggested, I would pro- 
pose that the reward be given to the man whose 
work most nearly approaches that of a perfect 
ploughman in his common, erery-day operations. 
The team should move quietly, moderately, stead- 
ily; and the furrows should be of uniform width 
and depth, handsomely turned, and as straight as 
a mathematical line. The object of these exhibi- 
tions, is to improve the art of ploughing ; to ren- 
der it what it should be, for every day work ; and 
not for the purpose of wearing out horses by over 
driving. It is not the man who scratches over 
most ground in a given time, but he who does his 


work best, deserves commendation. 
There is one other thing that needs attention on 


these occasions. The committees who superin- 
tend the work, can always find some man in the 
neighborhood, who has a field, full of stumps, 
stones, knollis, ditches, and so forth, and who, 
wishing, if possible, to save his own team the 
irksome job, would be very glad to have others 
plough it for him, and therefore offers it for the 
occasion. Instead of the werst, the best field should 
be selected ; which public spirit, or money, or 
local pride, if nothing better, certainly ought to 
accomplish. 

And just allow me one remark on the reports of 
fuirs. We have had column after column, con- 
taining nothing but the information that A. B. has 
the fattest hog, and C. D. the finest calf, and E. 
F. the largest crop of corn, G. H. the heaviest 
crop of wheat, and I. J. K., &c. the second best of 
allthese ; but of what use is this information to 
the tens of thousands of readers of an agricultural 
paper? Five readers out of twenty thousand may 
know the individual named: and here the value of 
the report terminates. How large the crops were, 
or how they were raised, or what the size, quality, 
and breed of the animals were, we are wholly un- 
able to determine. But if the amount of the pro- 
duct and the means by which it was obtained, 
were given, all would be more or less benefited. 

A 


Laying out Farms. 
There is one department of agriculture very 
much neglected,—that is the laying out of farms 


+See New Gen. Far, Vol. 2, page 178, 





for convenience and economy. Much attention is 
given to improvements in stock, in implements, in 
modes of culture, and in the construction of farm 
buildings, all of which are of the very first impor- 
tance; but the proper disposition of the different 
fields of a farm, for the sake of economy in fenc- 
ing, for convenience of access, and for a full com- 
mand of pasture and protection of crops, has hard- 
ly received a word of attention in any of our agri- 
cultural journals. 

Many farmers suppose that this business may be 
very quickly disposed of ; and that a few minutes, 
or afew hours at most, will enable any man to 
plan the arrangement of his fields about right. 
But this is a great error. 

Even where the farm is as simple in its shape 
and situation as can possibly be, which is that ofa 
square or parallelogram, ina level country—there 
are many things to be considered in laying it out. 
In the first place, we all know that the fencing of 
a moderately sized farm costs generally, at least 
veveral hundred dollars ; and itis very desirable 
to do it well, so as to protect every part of it, and 
at the same time use as little material as we can. 
To accomplish this, much will depend on the shape 
of the fields. A certain amount of material will 
enclose more land in the shape of a square, than in 
any other form.* Hence it is important that all 
the fields should be nearly square. The disposi- 
tion of the lanes which lead to the field, is a mat- 
ter of importance, in order that they be not of un- 
necessary length, and consequently require an un- 
necessary quantity of fencing, and occupy more 
land than is absolutely essential. But there are 
other considerations which may materielly affect 
these rules. 

For instance, it is exceedingly desirable that land 
of similar quality may be inone enclosure. Some 
may be naturally too wet for any thing but meadow 
or pasture ; some portions of the farm may be 
much lighter than others, and susceptible of plough- 
ing while others are not ; and some may be séerile, 
and need all that can be done by manuring and 
ploughing-in green crops. All these kinds of soil 
should, as far as practicable, be enclosed, each in 
its separate boundary. The situation of surface 
drains, which are needed on all farms, and which 
should form a part of the boundary of field, may 
affect their shape. Facilities for irrigation, a 
practice of great importance in our comparatively 
dry climate, and greatly neglected, shonld also be 
taken into consideration. Convenience for water- 
ing cattle, and other minor particulars, are not to 
be forgotten. All of these should have their ip- 
fluence in laying out a farm, evenif that farm be a 
paralellogram in a level country, 

But in hilly countries, where farms are often of 
irregular shape, and where itis impossible that 
fields can be square, still more thought is required 
in their subdivision, which will perhaps require 
years of experience to perfect. But when fixed 
fences are once made, it is no easy matter to re- 
move them, and hence it becomes important to as- 
certain beforehand where they should be. Much 
trouble may thus be saved, by a judicious weigh- 
ing of advantages and difficulties. For instance, 
a farm road, which will be mueh used for heavy 
loads, should be hard, level, and short ; tand ke 
shape of fields may conform considerably to these 
requisitions. But a road of little importance, 
should not interfere with the shape of fields. £0 
with other particulars. 

In a future number, I propose to carry out these 
hints somewhat into detail, and perhaps givea few 
plans in illustration. J.J. 

*Acircle and bexagon are exceptions to this rule, but 
their introductice into plans of farms wonld be impractice- 
ble, at least in most insance’. 
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Monroe Agricultural Society, Notice. 

The annual meeting of this Society will be held at 
the Arcade House, Rochester, on Saturday the 19th 
day of Feb. inat., at 1 o’clock; for the election of of- 
ficers and the transaction of other important business— 
a general attendance is desired. 

H. W. WARD, Sec. 

We invite the particular attention of the Farmers to 
the above notice. Matters of interest are likely to be 
presented to the meeting and we hope every member 
will be in his place. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS: 

We respectfully solicit the continued aid of those 
persons, who have heretofore enriched the columns of 

the New Genesee Farmer with their communica- 
tions. We solicit at the same time the correspondence 
of all disposed to aid us, to whom our paper is sent. 
To those who thus favor us and desire it we shall be 
happy to send the paper free of charge. We should 
be glad to receive communications and propositions 
from persons willing to become regular correspondents 
tor the New Genesee Farmer upon pecuniary com- 
pensation, engaging npon our part if the communica- 
tions are what we want, we will pay for them as 
liberally as the circumstances of our paperadmit. We 
have no pretensions to making our paper the best ag- 
ricultural paper in the country; but we promise to 
make it as guod as our ability and means wil! enable 
us to do. We shall not be sorry if others beat us. 
The competition will do good. Let us havea fair 
field. ‘The success of a paper or aman is not to be 
ecnsidered in comparison with the advancement of 
the great cause of an Improved Husbandry. If we 
are distanced at the first heat, we will try again 
We will not be quarrelscme if we come out head and 
head. Ifthe steed fails because the jockey does not 
know how to rideor to manage his horse, we think so 
far as we know the lad, he will at once dismount ; but 
if not let him be thrown The judges we have no 
doubt will see fair play. 

To the Lapis, or as good John Q. Adams would 
say, to the women, which,we like much better; Why 
should not you help us? In the present number we 
have a letter from a female correspondent. We shall 
welcome as many as may be sent us, unless they 
should happen to contain a gentle offer of a nameless 
kind, which, whether willing or unwilling, we shall 
he compelied to decline for the simple reason that we 
are provided for. Our co-laborer however, of whom 
we have not a print at hand or we should be tempted to 
give it in these days of ornamental typography, is still 
in an unfortunate baccalaureate condition, and all 
such letters, weshall hand over to him; with what 
success we cannot predict. 

We should be glad to hear from our female friends 
on the subjects of gardening, floriculture, silk-raising 
bee management, poultry management, house-keep- 
ing, house-hold manufactures, the managoment of 
children or the management of husoands, and any 
thing which comes within their beneficent province 
of mending the manners, or mending the hearts, or 
mending the morals. They are the saltof the social 





body, without which it would soon dissolve in cor- 
| This objection docs not apply so etrongly to sheep ; 


ruption, 


2xplanation—The editor hopes it cannot be neces- 
sary to say thatthe January number was made up with- 
out his agency or knowledge, or he could not have ad- 
mitted on the last page some kind notices of hinelf, 
which his friend Bgtekam, with ihe-vdest intentions in- 


serted, 





For the New Gencsee Farmer, 
Feeding Trough and Rack for Sheep. 

Mr. Batenam—lI have seen several differently con- 
structed Sheep Racks recommended in the agricultu- 
ral papera, and have tried several. I have found some 
objection to all that I have seen. In this vicinity, 
where we do not feed exclusively on hay, but make 
use of straw, chaff,roots and bran, it isimportant that 
we have racks and troughs in which we can feed the 
different kinds of food in the same trough and rack. 


L used for several years the common board troughs for | 


feeding chaff, roots, and bran, but they were not suited 
to straw or hay. Last winter I attempted to improve 
on my board trough by attaching a rack to it; and so 
combined I find it the most convenient that I have 
seen. Itis cheap and light, so that it is eacily re- 
moved; and if they are kept under cover in the sea- 
son when they are not in use, they will last many 
years. 

Description of the Rack Trough.—Take pieces of 
timber three inchss square and twenty-two inches 
long, and halve them together crosswise, so that the 
upper ends will be twenty two inches apart. Make 


three pair of them for one trough, one for each end 


and one for the middle. Put into them two boards 12 
feet long, 1} inch thick ; one 12 and the other 13 in- 
ches wide ; put in the widest first and secure them 
fast to the timbers with nails and a board at each end, 
and you have the trougi. ‘Then bore holes one and 
one fourth inch in diameter, eight inches apart, and 
one inch from the outer edge of the board for the 
rack ; make the ticks for the rack three fest long. 
I have used cegar for the rack sticks; they are sufli- 
ciently strong and are easily made. Split them one 
anda half inch square, take off the corners, insert 
one end in the holes and on the upper end put a board 
three inches wide with holes corresponding with the 
bottom, and you have arack and trough complete. 
Persons feeding sheep, will find such a rack trough 
well worth their notice, if they feed hay and grain 
only. 

The readers of the farmer haye reason to congrat- 








ulate themselves on the arrangements that you have 
made inthe editorial department. Mr. Colman is 
favorably known as an agricultural writer, and his 


locating himsclf in the Genesee Valley will open to | 


him a new field for his usefulness. While in the ag- 
ricultural survey of Massaciusetts he must have laid 
ina valuable stock of information, from which he 
may frequently draw, to the interest of the readers of 
the Farmer, and through its columns they can inter- 
change opinions with him. And it is to be expected 


that he will frequently test the hospitalities of the | 


farmers of the Genesee Valley, and that he may 
frequently call on the Wheatland farmers, where he 
will receive a hearty welcome. 

R. HARMON, Jr. 

Wheatland, Dec , 1841. 

Remarks on the above.—We feel obliged by the 
communication of our respected correspondent, and 
hope often to hear from him, We think his sheep 
rack, on some accounts, well contrived ; but not the 
bestmod2, We object to all racks in feeding sheep 
orhorsee. The hay which is put-into them protrudes 
itself between the stakes and is liable to be drawn out 
and trodden under feet. The position in which it 
obliges ahorse to put his head, is an unnatural one, 
and must bea painful one, unless, like the skinned 
eels, they have ceased to feel it by getting used to it. 


| but they are equally liable to waste the hay from racks, 
Another objection we have to it is, thet if the sheep 
feed on both sides of it, as we suppose ia intended 
their heads are brought too near together; and thong 
in general peaceably inclined, we cannot entirely de. 
pend either upon their natural temperament or theiy 
good principles, to feed quietly when placed in 80 
close contact. We do not think, in the next Place, 
that the rack proposed is made with so little expense 
and trouble as our friend suggests. We do not mean, 
however, to object to his plan without offering to the 
judgment of the farmers, what we deem a better one 
It may not be however; but we have tried various 
kinds of hay-savers and mangers, and for sheep we 
prefer this to any other. We give it with the plate 
and description from our Fourth Report on the Agri. 
culture of Massachusetts. it will be seen that by 
placing two pieces of board like an inverted trough, 
or like the saddle boards on the roof of a houge, 
lengthwise of the manger, the bottom of the manger 
is divided into two troughs; and passing along as we 
have often done in feeding sheep, with a measure of 
corn or a basket of cut vegetables, lengthwise of the 
manger and tarning them up on this ridge they are di. 
vided nearly equally on each side. The trough js 
equally favorable to feeding hay ; and is easily swept 
joutand kept clean; and if not made too long and 
| heavy, is without difficulty removed from one part of 
| the yard to the other and placed under cover as may 
| be required. The only objection we have heard made 
to itis, that the weol is liable to be rubbed off of the 
neck or throat of the sheep. We have not experi. 
{enced this difficulty, and where sheep are in health 
their wool is not easily started, 

Hay-savers or mangers for feeding neat cattle in 
| the yards, should be mere boxes, too high for them 
to think of steppinz into them, and about five feet 
square. Four or more cattle can stand and feed at 
such a box without being able to quarrel by reaching 
each other from the opposite side, as they are likely to 
do, where the manger at which they are feeding is 











narrow. 








Manoer ror Surer.—-Among the various racks and 
mangers which I have seen for feeding sheep, there is 
a simple form which seems preferable to any other: 
itisas cheaply constructed as any other, and it pre- 
vents all waste. In the common form of racks, where 
they are inclined outward from the bottom upwards, 
nearly as much hay is drawn out and trodden under 
foot as is consumed by the sheep. 

The manger which is preferable to any other is of 
such length as to be easily moved by two persons, and 
is made with four or mere upright posts, and with two 
boardsor slats extending the whole distance round its 
sides and ends. ‘I'he bottom board on the side may 
be ten or twelve inches in width; and above that, 
leaving agpace of about a fooi or fourteen inches, 
there may be another board of about six or eight 
inches in width. The width of the manger or box 
should be about two feet. It should havea tight bot- 
tom, with two picces of board rising to a point in the 
centre, say about four or six inches, so as to form & 
trough on each side, into which when grain or cut 
vegetables are put, they may be easily reached by the 
sheep on the side on which they fall. The top may 
be lett open, or a board may be so placed lengthwise in 
the centre of it as to prevent the sheep from jumping 
into the manger. I give a rough sketch of an end 
view of it, though the form is very common. 
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Cylindric Tiller and Planter. 

We publish the 2ccount of the Cylindric Tiller and 
Planter, because we would gladly give encouragement 
to every attempt and enterprise to abridge, alleviate, or 
facilitate labor. We know nothing of this machine 
cther than from its advertisement. It would be prema- 
ture to condemn it; but we should be glad to have 
some evidence that it had been tried; and were glad 
to learn that it had been successfully tried. It strikes 
us et frst blush as promising a great-deal two much.— 
if it will pulverise the soil and put it into a condition 
for planting at the rate at which it professes to move, it 
will be an immense gain over any common mode of 
operation ; but when in addition to all this, it promises 
with only one man, and he to ride upon the machine, 
to do the planting likewise, we confess we should hard- 
ly trust our fields to be sowed under such superinten- 
dence. We have seen and experimented upon various 
sowing machines; but we have never yet found any 
one, excepiing the human hand, (the best upon the 
whole which has as yet been invented though not pat- 
ented) which did not require constant watching; it 
would be liable to become clogged ; or the dropper 
would not revolve; or the seed would become too 
damp and adhesive to run freely ; or the bands would 
become too tight or too losse; or the hopper would be- 
come empty sooner than we were apprised of it; and 
many other incidents and accidents in such cases but 
toocommon. For the laborer therefore to be riding at 
his ease, driving three horses, and perhaps smokiny his 
pipe at the same time, with a planting machine follow- 

ing him, is certainly not the most careful mode of ex- 
ecuting this nice and mest impertant operation of hus- 
bandry. ‘The advertisement, and especiaily a part 
which we have taken the liberty to omit, where the ma- 
chine is recommended as likely to attract young gen- 
tlemen to the pursuit of agriculture from the pleasure 
and amusement of this operation, is a little too much 
inthe Panacea and Catholicon style, to induce the 
farmers to throw aside their ploughs in a hurry. We 
do not, however, condemn the machine : and when it 
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has been fully and fairly tried; and even halfits professed 


merits established, we shall warmly and honestly re- 
commend it. Inthe mean time we engage to keep our- 
selves cool ; and “hearken to the evidence.” 

From the N. Y. Mechanic. 

_ The Cylindrie Tiller and Planter is the inven- 
tion of Messrs. R. Porter and J. F. Schemerhorn, 
and as its name imports is designed for agricultu- 
ral purposes ; and in lands free from stumps and 
stones, is calculated to supercede the use of the 
Plough. It is composed of a strong wooden frame 
of about eight by eight and a half feet square, and 
in the forward part of whieh is fixed a cylinder, 
three feet in diameter, and about seven feet long, 
with twelve rows of sharp iron teeth, nine inches 
long, and twelve ina row. In the rear of the cyl- 
inder is placed a shaft, to which is affixed eleven 
spiders of equal length with the teeth of the cylin- 
der. In the rear of the spiders is placed a corn or 
cotton planter, and both the spiders and planters 
are connceted by wheels and bands with the main 
cylinder. 

This machine is so arranged that when put in 
motion, as the cylinder rolls forward, each tooth 


will enter the earth, at the precise point, that in | 


the progress of the cylinder, will come in contact 
therewith at the point from which the tooth pro- 
jects. Each row of tceth, as soon as they have 


penetrated the earth to their full length, begin to | 


break up and raise a piece of the earth or make a 
furrow about nine inches wide, six fect long and 
six Inches deep. This, as it is elevated, comes di- 
rectly in contact with the spiders, which as they 
revolve break it to pieces and pulverize it. After 
this comes in play the corn or cotton planter, 
which first opens a furrow to receive the seed, 
which is then dropped from the hopper, und imme- 
diately after covered. 

The corn and cotton planter can be removed at 
pleasure, and a drill substituted in its place to plant 
wheat, rice, or any small grains—and by removing 
it entirely, the cylinder and spider is well calcula- 
ted to break up end prepare the soii for any crops 
—sugar, tobacco, or roai crops. 

It is estimated, that with the Cylindric Tiller and 
Planter one hand, with a team of three good horses, 
will be able to prepare for planting and seeding, 
(and at the same time actually plant or seed,) 
twenty acres in a day, of corn, cotton. wheat, rice. 
or other grain, This ecaleulation is Lased on the 


supposition, that the team moves at the rate of 
about two miles an hour, and reckoning the usual 
| timejthat a farmer works when engaged in plough- 
ing, which is over twelve hours aday. This is 
| more than ten ploughmen, with ten teams can do, 
| with the best of ploughs in the same time. This 
imay perhaps appear incredible, that the Cylindric 
Tiller should possess such great advantage over 
the common plough : but if we consider the in - 
mense friction of the plough on every part where 
it comes in contact with the earth, besides the di- 
| rect resistance it meets with, by the continual pres- 
| sure of the earth against the plough share, from 
ithe time that it begins to raise the earth from the 
| furrow, until it throws it over, and the dead pull 
‘ by which the whole has to be effected, it must be 
,acknowledged that no machine has ever been in- 
| vented, that requires so much power applied to it, 
| to move a given weight, and works to so great dis- 
j advantage, as the plough. The Cylindric Tiller. 
!and Planter has also considerable friction, and re- 
quires some power in pressing and drawing one 
row of teeth in the ground, while it is elevating 
the earth with another, and breaking it to pieces 
with the spiders ; yet it must be remembered that 
| much of this friction in pressing the teeth into the 


| ground, is overcome by the weight of the machine 
itself, and the leverage which the team has inre- 
voting or rolling over the cylinder, gives it a vast 
advantage over the common plough, in raising the 
earth, and performing all its operations—and if a 
mnan can with ease dorce his spade into the ground 
nine inches, and raise a spade-full of earth, and 
turn it over,—and the power of one horse is equal 
to six men, it does not appear that it would re- 
quire a very great effort for three horses with this 
machine, to turn over about twice nine spades-full, 
allowing the spade to be eight inches wide. 

This machine will be of great advantege especially 
on the prairies of the west and the plains of the 
south, in which grain, cotton and sugar, are the 
great staple produce of the country. It can be 
made and keptin order by a common Carpenter 
and Blacksmith, and purchased for what one sur- 
plus team and plough wsuld sell for. 


Information respecting the Cylindric Tiller, may 
be obtained from R. Porter, City of New York, or 
Mr. B. F. Schemerhorn, Delphi, Carrol County Ia 
Editors of papers who take an interest in agricul- 
turalimprovements, are requested to give the above 
/@ notice in their papers 
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Meeting of the New York State Agricultural 
Society at Albany Jan. 18thand id9th, 1842. 

The New-York State Agricultural Society held its 
annual meeting in Albany on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, the 18:h and J9th inst. The Executive com- 
mittee met for the transaction of business on Tuesday, 
in the hall of the Young Men’s Association. The 
attendance was large, numbering from 150 to 200 of 
the enlightened and strong friends of agriculture 
from different parts of the State. ‘The Chair was tak- 
en by Joel B. Nott, President of the Society, and a 
large number of the County Socicties were represent- 
by their Presidents or by epecial delegates. 

The room was hung round with well executed 
portraits of superior animals, chiefly of the Improved 
Durham Short Horns, and improved breeds of sheep, 
a large portion of them being portraits of ani- 
mals belonging to E. P. Prentice, Treasurer of the 
Scciety, C. N. Bement of Albany, and other mem- 
bers of the Society. To an unprectised eye, accustom- 
ed to look only at the common herds and animals 
which are seen in our farm yards and pastures, these 
pictures would have been proncuaced the mere fictions 
of the painter’a imagination ; but an actual examina- 
tion of the anima!s themselves left no reason to ques- 
tion hia fidelity totruth and nature. Tue pictures 
seemed as handsome as the painters art could make 
them; and the animals were quite as handsome as 
the pictures, 

The President’s table was at the same time covered 
with soveral valuable pieces of silver plate, a tea-pot 
of silver, and several cans and tumblers, which were 
to be bestowed on the fortunate competitors for prizes 
at the late Fair at Syracuse. 

In aneighboring room wasa large and handsome 
show of dairy products, presented for the premiurne 
of the Society, and some samples of vegetable and 
grain crops. 

Some skeins of silk likewize, produced and manu- 
factured at the Auburn Siate Prison, were presented 
for the examination of the committee. 

Tue reports of the several committees having been 
made, the premiums were duly awarded and present. 
ed, somein plate and othersin cash. These reports 
and awards will herenfter be duly given. At pres- 
ent not being familiar with the names cither of the 
several committees or competitors, we cannot trust 
our memory to reportthem. We can only say we 
felt a little envy of the gentlemen who carried out of 
the room the brilliant trophies of their honorable suc- 
ces3; and could not but imagine the charming and 
complimentary reception they might expect at their 
own doiniciles, with such dazzling bribes in their 








hands, 

There was exhibited I;kewise, a most excellent and 
beautiful article of household manufacture, in a lady's 
bonnet, madeof Manilla grass. Its finencss was nut 
surpassed by anything of the kind we have ever seen. 
The Society voted io the fair artist a complimentary 
gratuity of five dollars. This was certainly well. 
One gentleman, a bachelor we believe, and there was 
certainly strong internal evidence of the fact, com- 
mended the article, among other excellencies for its 
durability. ** It was nota fliinsey thing which would 
bear the wear only of a season, but was likely to en- 
dure foryears.’’ Justae thongh this would recom- 
mend it to our fuir city ladies, or even to the farmers’ 
daughters of one of our most.secluded hamlets. 
Alas! how little does he know of female taste, when 
unless it goes by Harden’s expreas, it ig not certain 
that you could send a bonnet from New York to 
Baffalo be‘ore the fashion would be changed. One 
would suppose tha: this gentleman had just descend- 
ed from one of the mountainous cantona in Switzer- 








ters, and a pair of wooden shoes lasts through several 
generations. 

The report of the Treasurer was received with much 
applause, announcing as it did, so different a condition 
of things from most other treasuries of the day, in 
stating that the S ciety had remaining in its coffers, 
after all its debt were paid, a balance of 828 dollars 
for future operations. In this day of universal empti- 
ness, when there is scarcely a bar-keeper or toll-gath- 
erer, who does not report embezzlement, or over- 
igsues, or suspension of payments, or necessity of a 
loan, or some new exchequer plan, or ask leave to is- 
sue treasury notes, this result produced such a shock 
as the assembly did not recover from for some time. 
For ourselves, we could only wonder where this green 
hand of a treasurer could have lived in these days of 
financial discovery and improvement, and pray that no 
one would think of putting him into public life lest 
his good morals might be endangered. The great 
security is however, that the kind of tact, which he 
displayed, is not at all in demand just now. Promo- 
tion with such a man is well nigh hopeless. 

The Report of the Corresponding Secretary was 
read, announcing that, in reply to his applications, he 
had received valuable communications from various 
distinguished gentlemen at home and abroad, for the 
volume of Transactions of the Society, now ina 
course of preparation for the prees. His correspon- 
dence had been extensive and had met with a hearty 
response. Among others he hed received a valuable 
communication from the Phillippine Isles. 

On motion of Mr. Randall of Cortland, a commit- 
tec to nominate officers was raised; and it was de- 
volved on this committee to designate the time and 
place for holding the next anniul state fair. 

On the reportof the committee, the following gen- 
tlemen were elected officers for the ensuing year. 

President. 
JAS. S. WADSWORTH, of Livingston. 


Viee Presidents. 


Ist dis. Jerrarin Jouxson, Kings. 

21 do Rosext Denxiston, Orange. 

3d do Antuosy Van Beraey, Green. 
4th do Junn Savaer, Washington. 

5th do Orvitrte Honxcerrorp, Jefferson. 
Gth do Geo. I. Pemrrtry, Tioga. 

7th do Jonn M. Surrwoon, Cayuga. 
8th do L. B. Laxewortruy, Monroe. 


Ii. S. Raypattr, Cortland, Cor. Sec. 

Luruxr Tucker, Aibany, Ree. Sec. 

Ezna P. Prentice, Albany, Treasurer, 
Exceutice Commitice. 

Alexander Walsh, George Vail, Henry D. Grove, 
Reneselacr ; M’D. M'Iatyre, and James 
L’Amorenx, Albany. 

The committee recommended that the annual state 
fair be held at Albany on the 28th and 29:hb Sepiein- 
This proposition was subsequently modi- 


John 


ber next, 
fied so as to read Albany or its vicinity. 

On motion of Mr. Johnson of Oneida,a dynamome- 
ter was directed to be purchased, and it was recom- 
mended that the county societies each procure a simi- 
lar one, , 

On motion of Mr. Clarke, the executive commit- 
tee was direc:ed to offer premiums of gold medals, 


the Society, The address was excellent in manner 
and matter, and received with universal satisfaction, 
We shall attempt a brief sketch of it, but it must be 
very imperfect excepting a8 concerns its topice, A 
copy was requested for publication ; and in due time 
we hope to lay it before our readers from the author's 
own hand. 

Many of the members of the Society and friends 
of Agriculture, in the evening, partook of an elegant 
supper at the City Hotel- The company were hon. 
ored by the presence of the Governor and other 
guests. The evening passed off with much hilarity ; 
and presented a beautiful demonstration, that when 
the benevolent and patriotic affections are kindled ing 
generous and noble cause, as much healthful heat 
and exhiliration can be manufactured out of the erya. 
tal spring of pure water as ever flowed from the col. 
ored waters of Madeira or the sparkling and gushing 
fountains of Burgundy, and this too, without leaving 
any scorching, or cinders, or smuttinees behind. 

The meeting was addressed in an effective, appro. 
priate and agreeable manner by the President, the 
Governor, Gen. Leland, Alderman Joy of Albany, 
Judge Hungerford, Mr. Walsh, and other gentiemer, 
and broke up seasonably in good fellowship, and with 
a more quickened zeal and a more fixed determination 
in the great objects of their association. So mote 
it be! 

But where are the broken glasses, and the up. 
turned tables, and the smutty toasts, and the ribald 
song, and the profane jests, and the vile taunts, and 
ihe fiery resentments, and the folly and the stupidity, 
and the leadings home and the disturbed houscholds, 
and the violent headacks, and the bitter mortifications, 
end the quickened appetites for further and more de- 
grading cxcesses, which constituted once the usual 
accompaniments and appendix of suck evening enter. 
tainments. Thank God, they are among the things 
thatwere! They willsoon be looked upon only as 
the fictions of romance; end gentlemen will feel 
that the very mention of them, is an imputation upon 
their honor. 

Mr. Nott’s Address at the Meeting of the State 
Agricultural Society of New York in the 
Capitol at Albany, on Thursday even= 
ing, 19th January, 1812. 

We subjoin an imperfect report of this excellent ad- 
dress from our awn imperfect and hasty notes taken 
at the thne, under many disadvantages. We have 
sought only to give the topics and the sentiments, but 
we may have heen so unfortunate as even to havo 
mistaken or omitted these. In this naked condition 
Mr. Nott may net be able to recognize his own off: 
spring; and we shall not charge it upon him if he 
does not choose to acknowledge it. Presently we 
may be so fortunate as to receive it in its full dress 
trom his own brilliant wardrobe and perfumed toilet. 

Mr. Nott commenced his address by stating that the 
First Meeting of the Agricultural Society of the State 
of New York awakened a strong interest and excited 
sanguine hopes of its ultimate success. But year aftcr 
year,a small but gallant band of the friends of an improv- 
ed agriculture had nothing tocheer them. They weie 
compelled to straggle with many difficulties; but like 
chosen men placed upon the forlorn hope they were 
determined to triumph. There isa moral power in 








or plate, or their equivalent in money, for the best 
essay on subjects to be selected by them. 

On motion of Mr. Morrell. of Tompkins, the 
thanks of the eocicty were voted to the Young Men's 
Association, for the use of their rooms. 

The thanks of the society were voted to the officers 
of last year, aud the meeting adjourned, to meet at 
the capitol at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

The Svciety having accomplished its business, 


met at the Capitol et 7 o'clock, where an ad- 





land, where the same woolen tiara and the same quilt 
ed petticoat go down to daughters and grand daugh. 


dregs was delivered by Mr. Nott, the President oj 


such a resolution, before which, ordinary obstacles at 
once retire. ‘Their eYorts have been successful. They 
| are cheered with an actual and glorious triumph ; and 
their path onward, is brightencd with the confident 
hope of continued and extended successes. At one 
time they had neither the aid of the government nor 
the inspiriting favor of the people. But circumstances 
have changed. The Legislature have extended a 
helping hand; and the people urge them onward by 


acclamation. 





The great Pair at Syracuse, held in the last antumn, 
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was an unusual but a successful experiment. It much 
exceeded the expectations of its friends, in the animals 
which filled its pens, in the improved impleinents of 
husbandry exhibited for the inspection of farmers, and 
especially in the large collection of intelligent men, 
practical tiliers of the soil, enlightened friends of ag- 
ricultural improvement, collected there from all parts of 
the State, and in the presence ef distinguished friends 
of agriculture from other parts of the country. Much 
credit is due tothe moral courage of the gentlemen 
who undertook and so nobly effected this pioneer 
movement; much to the Government, whe patronised 
the enterprise, and much to those high-minded indi- 
viduals, who, in determining the place of meeting, 
yielded all personal and local claims; and to those 
ftiends of the cause in the vicinity, whe contributed 
efficient aid to the successful accomplishment of the 
project. Every event which serves te elevate the con- 
dition of the industrial classes; every circumstance 
which strengthens our attachment to the soil ; what- 
ever contributes to increase and uifold the means of 
human subsistence and comfort, are of great moment. 
Shall a career com:nenced under such favorable aus- 
pives proceed? or shali it come to an unfavorable ter- 


zaination ? 





ural Society in the State was 
formed by t : They were 
Wise nen. 
We may be unconscious of our obligations, but we 


The history of 


a ? ; 
ie patriots of the Revolution. 


Where have been found men more wise ? 





owe thom a heavy debt of gratitud 
their efurts to promote the imprevement of the acri- 
culture of the Stale, forms a brilliant chapter in its 
history. The second Agricultural Socicty, formed in 
1818, was not much better known, but its labors were 
highly valuable and important. They have passed 
away. Shall the Socicty of 1811 followin their train? 
Our aim should be to render our labors not only bril- 
liant butabiding. It remains to be seen how far the 
sianding of its members will give it a moral influence. 
Our associates are in general from private life. As 
yet none of the Government have lent their aid to us; 
few of our legislators; and comparatively none from 
the learned professions. 

Must agricultural societies fail? 
them an inherent principle of dissolution ? 
cieties flourish from age to age. Why should agri- 
cultural societies be debarred from a like immortality ? 
Are we earth-bornin ourcharacter? Something must 
depend upon the character of the people among whom 
If the people cannot 
be made to take an interest in them, and to perceive 
their utility and the advantages to accrue from them, 
they must decline. 
sustained. 


wes 
o 


Is there within 
Ither so- 


Ti ee 8 . coh 
these socictics are established. 


In some places they have been 
he seed has not always perished in the 
ground. The Highland Socicty of Scotland has con- 
The Berkshire 
Society in Massachusetts wears a greenold age. The 





tinued to flourish for along period. 


people of the districts in which these socioties exist, 
are remarkable for their agricultural thrift and skill. 
Is the duration of these societies attributable to some 
peculiar excellence in their management ? 

Our societios here have never reached the multi- 
tule. The present English Agricultural Society isa 
brilliant institution, formed on the model of the High- 
land Society of Scotland. Shall we cancede to Ber’s- 
shire superiority of intellect?) We have 
through deficiency of knowledge. 


not failed 
The eminent suc- 





cess of these pattern socictics is worthy of ebservation 
Agricultural fairs have become interwoven with the 
habits and customs of the people. Men of business 
have looked forward to them to favor their operations. 
Men of leisure have expected their coming asa charu- 
ing holiday and a delightful recreation. Age seeks 
them to renew the recollection of youthful labors and 


Sports. Youth welcomes them with all its natural en- 
Sees ae ae 
tausiasm. ‘The plougliman. ajJonein his work. pleases 


his imagination with the hope of a premium. The 
hind anticipates with an honest pride, the applauded 
exhibition of his cattle. Our path is indicated by ex- 
perience. Men, from whom better things were to 
have been expected, have hitherto withheld their aid. 
The success of the Cattle Show at Syrecuse has com- 
pelled an acknowledgement of their crror. We must 
hold an annual Cattle Show. We must augment the 
ainount and the number of our premiums. 
open the competition to all classes; the poor as well as 
the rich; the humble woman, who may choose to con- 
tend for your prizes by any exhibition of her house- 
hold or rural skill and industry, as well as the rich 


ant 
yc must 





ist; the humble laborer, as well as the great 
We must encourage and stimulate every 


capit 
proprictor. 
branch of domestic and rural] labor. 

Our treasury is not enpty,but our purposes requize at 
list does not con- 





least a thousand subscribers. Our 
tain half that nuinber, and of this half, not more than 
two thirds pay their annual assessment. It is supposed 
that if the conditions of membership were enhanced, 
the funds of the society would be increased; but the 
terms should never be beyond the ability of the hum- 
blest laborer. 

One oflicer of the Society should be a salaried ofti- 
cer, on Whom many active dutics would necessarily 
devolve. 
fect of the esteblishment of a Board of Agriculture, 


It deserves inquiry, what would be the ef- 


the members of which should be expected to pay liber- 
ally to the funds of the socicty. There are men among 
The temper- 
ance cause does not stand in need of beld advocates 
The Young Men’s Asso- 


us willing te serve every public cause. 


and indefatigable leaders. 
ciation, whese objects are mutual improvement and 
the diffusion of knowledge, find those who are prompt 
to lend their aid. Such men should be made acquaint- 
ed with the generous and public-spirited objects of our 
Society R 

In all cur villages, literary and scientific associations 
They have enlisted the best 
talents to be found, in the advancement of their ob- 
jects. Men of all descriptions, philosophers and pocts 
have brought their contributions to these common 
fountains of instruction. ‘This censtitutes a popular 
university and renders knowledge every where acces- 
{it is to be feared that the fanner is behind 
hand; he does not do justice to himself, and other 


have been established. 


sible. 


classes distance him in the race of improvement. We 
should seek especially to secure to the farmers opportu- 
nities and means for becoming acquainted with the 
principles of their own art. 

If a board of agriculture should be established, its 
beneficial influences would be felt in the remotest val- 
ley of the state. 
college find the learned profes 
obtain only a very limited success; and must strugyle 
with many dificulties in order to make their way. We 


Educated young men on leaving 


ions crewded. ‘They 





find young men of all political creeds, ready to aban- 
This 
To those who mako political sue- 


cess a matier of profit or loss, we can point outa field 


don their pursuits and seek political preferment. 





is a thorny path. 





where gain is far more certain. We shoul] reject the 
notion that knowledge and education are thrown away 
in farming. fF the farmer is desirous of taking rank 
with the highest in the community, it will not be difii- 
cult to accomplish this honorable ambition; and educa- 
tion will give dignity to his calling. 

It is not inconsistent with the character of a farmer 
to bea man of taste. “Ma 
There is no reason why orna- 
mental farming should not be cultivated; ard it is 
not inconsistent with the highest regard ts profit, to 
embellish our grounds and our habitations, and to 
render our homes as beautiful asa simple and most re- 
fined taste can make then. If these high accomplish- 
ments of taste and ments! cyltivation can render no 


made the town, God 
inade the country.” 





service and are unfitting to an improved agriculture, 
then, as Cheever remarks, God cannot appear as an 
architect of practical wisdom, since his sky and earth 
are every where robed inbeauty. Every object around 
discloses in its exquisite formation, the goodness and 
glory of God; and the meanest flower gives thoughts 
too deep for utterance. 

The agricultural life may be incompatible with the 
highest pursuits of science; these require the exclusive 
devotion of the life; forin this, as in all other ceses, 
lhe who would woo the muses must bid farewell to pro- 
fessional eminence. But there are many practical far- 
mers as there are practical men in all other depart- 
ments of life, who have distinguished themscives in 
knowledge and literature. Thompson and Cowper 
have sung the charms of rural life. How powerfully 
are rural pursuits adapted to awaken a strong inter- 
est. ‘The pastoral life has been always deemed favor- 
able to high and religious conceptions. One shep- 
herd has povred forth his soul in the holicst and loiti- 
est strains, “ When I consider the heavens the work 
of thy fingers, the sun and moon, which thou hast or- 
dained, what is man that thou art mindful ef him, and 
the son of man that thou visitest him.” 

Agriculture presents no impediment to the cultiva- 
tion of science and literature. The pursuit of agri- 
culture has been too often deemed degrading. John- 
son, in atone of disdain, says of one “that his talk 
was of beeves.” This was unworthy of him, and in- 
consistent with his notions of utility. The seale of 
rank, by which the pursuits of life have been gradua- 
ted, was formed in times of war and in ages of ignor 
ance. The pursuits of men no longer lead to war; 
int to ficlds covered with the gifts of Ceres and 
Poston. 

We should seck to disabuee the public mind of these 
unworthy prejudices. We should raise our profession 
to its proper dignity ; nor allow a lawyer or merchan 
tothink that he loses'caste by becoming a farmer. 
There are impediments to so desirable a result. Jn 
other pursuits men are stimulated by the rewards of 
The successful farmer is beyond 
the reach of these motives. He gains no fume; there 
are no offices of honor exclusively for him. A Board 
of Acriculture should oceupy the same position to the 
agricultural socictics as the Board of Regents to the 


applause or fame. 


schools and places of education. These suggestions 
should have weight with those who discuss this ques- 
tion. The Society, as already observed, shovid have a 
paid agent. It should have agricultural rooms—ic 
should lay the foundation of an agricultural museum 
and library. The foreign press is teeming with agri- 
cultural publications of an expensive character, which 
might prove of essential service to American Agricul- 
ture, but which are beyond the reach of most individ- 
ual farmers. The American mechanic has done much 
by inventions for facilitating or impreving lalor, simple 
inthcir construction and excellent in their workman- 
ship. Models of ingenicus or improved agricultural 
implements, would furnish a store- house of invaluable 
instruction and benefit. Agricultural science end ag- 
ricultural literature are sneered at by men, who sup- 
pose that a volume of veterinary medicine constitutes 
the whole of an agricultural library. The Edinburgh 
Quarterly Agriculural Review, ene of the most able 
publications of the age, few men are competent to read 
understandingly; and few are capable of contributing 
an article worthy of #3 pages. It is singular that 
science should be deemed useless in agriculture, when 
it has availed so much in all other arts. 

The union of science with art has given to it a gi- 
gantic power and consummate skill. It has been dis- 
played in preparing dyes and in weaving a web of ex- 
quisite tissue. Art under the guidance of science 
presses forward into the ocean of discovery. If we 
would guage the improvements of the arts in Europe, 
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Wwe must compare their condition with the condition of 
the arts in China. Europeans found on their first 
visit to China, a state of high improvement in the arts. 
But while Europe has advanced with a most rapid im- 
provement, China has made no progress since the 
Cape of Good Hope was doubled by Vasco de. Gama. 

It is said that science has not yet done for Agricul- 
ture all she ought. It is because science has not as 
yet had it in its power to do more. We may expect 
the best results from agricultural chemisty. Its sun 
has just risen. Its level beams promixe great advan- 
tages. The labors of Liebig encourage the strongest 
hopes. 

The agricultural movements already made, and those 
whichare yet to be made, are not in advance of what 
should be. The progress of the United States in 
other things must contribute to the advancement of 
agriculture. The progress of agriculture is a test of 
he moral progress of society. In the savage state, 
there is no agriculture. In the semi-barbarous there 
is little. If you will show us fields cultivated and 
adorned, we will show you a people inte?tigent and re- 
fined. Waris most unfriendly to agriculture, which 
i; eminently one of the arts of peace. It was said that 
France had no literature; she had only books on war. 
Peace has remedied this defect. Theesame may be 
said of us. We have farmers but no agriculture. 
We trust a few years will place us, in this matter, in 
an advanced rank. If peace is preserved, agriculture 
must continue to advance among us. Why should 
agriculture remain stationary with us? The bible, that 
book of wisdom, speaks of a high state of agriculture 
as consequent upon a condition of peace. Should the 
prediction of the prophet be realized, the desert place 
will be glad, and the wilderness will blossom like the 
rose. 

Mr. Nott concluded his address with congratulating 
the Socicty on the uninterrupted harmony which had 
prevailed in their meeting; and had shown itself so 
eminently in the choice of officers; and in the decis- 
ion respecting the place of the next Fair, a subject on 
which a division had been feared. This singular una- 
nimity had served only to cement their union. Rely- 
ing on this union, it should prompt us to be more 
zealous in laboring in this good cause. 





New York State Agricultural Society. 

We have received through the politeness of Mr. 
Tucker, the Recording Secretary, the official report 
of the competitora for the premiums of the Society. 
We regret that our limits do not allow of the full in- 
sertion of these reports ; but in abridging them we 
have sought to present the most important parts. 


The Show of every thing but Butter, was small.— 
Of Butter, twenty lots, from different parts of the 
State, amounting to over 2,600 lbs... were exhibited. 
Of Cheese, only six lots were presented, amounting. 
however, to about 2,000 lbs. There were but three 
competitors for the premiums on Wheat—tive on 
Oats—two on Indian Corn—two on B.rle;,—four on 
Putatoez—-three on Ruta Bagas—two on Suzar Beets-- 
one on Carrots. 

REPORT ON ROOT CROPs. 

The committee found themselves exceedingly em- 
barrasszed from the want of tbe formalities required by 
the rules of the Society, as well as by the want of evi- 
dence of the merits of the different applications. 











The committee unamimously reject all applications 
for premiums on cropa that have been estimated by 
measuring a few rode or other small portion of the acre 
required by the rules, and which have not the evidence 
of a correct survey. 

Several descriptions of the soil, manure used, labor 
anl other expenses incurred in the results stated, are so 
imperfect that it was impossible to arrive at the «om 
parative merits of the crops, as to expense-~which de- 
fects can be remedied another year, by having blank 
forms made public through the agricultural press — 
No man should be allawed to compete for premiums, 
who is not libera! and patriotic euough in the great 
firat cause of national prosperity, to put himself in 
that way of procaring the necessary information. 





Several of the rejected crops are meritorious, if the 
mere dictum of the growers was proof, and in several 
cascs would have taken the first premiums, had these 
oversights been avoided. 

The committee think it an act of justice to mention 
the crop of ruta baga turnips of Mr. F. P. Root of 
Sweden, Monroe county, reported as producing 1,200 
bushels per acre, at 60 Ibs. weight per bushel; also 
the crops of Mr. George Shaffer of Wheatland, Mon- 
roe county, which purport to have produced 1,160 
bushels of sugar beets and 603 1-2 bushels of carrots 
peracre, at 60 lbs, per bush). 

The commit:ee award. 

For potatoes—to Phineas Hardy of Le Ray, Jef- 
ferson co., first premium, for 4%2 bushels per acre, 
$15. To H. D. Grove of Hoosick, Rensselaer co. 
second premium, for 440 bushels per acre, $8. 

For ruta baga—to W. B. Ludlow of ‘Claverack, 
Columbia co., first premium, for 1,625 1-2 bushels 
per acre, $15. To George Shaffer of Wheatiand, 
Monroe co., second premium, tor 552 bushels per 
acre, $8. 

Sugar beet—to S. B. Vail of Mount Laurel Farm, 
Columbia co., first premium, for 559 bushels per acre, 
at 60 lbs per bushel, $15. 


(The Reports of the Committees of the New 
York State Agricultural Society are in type, but 
necessarily excluded this month for want of room.) 





Englishand American Agriculture Compared. 
Mr. Epiror.—To improve the condition of the 
cultivators of the soil, and increase the productiveness 
of the Rarth—are objects wel! worthy the attention of 
the Philanthropist and Statesman, and itis highly gra- 
tifying to see the increasing imterest that the ablect 
and best part of the community are taking in these per- 
euits. Wein this country can and are deriving much 
benefit from the many and valuable improvements and 
useful experiments made in England. Yet in intro- 
ducing them here it is very esential that we should at 
first test them on a small scale, and prove them 
thoroughly before we adopt them as our own; for 
there is so much difference in the situation of the 
Agriculturis:s, in the two countries, that what answers 
the one well, will not do for the other. 
The length of the season for agricultural labor, the 
shortness and mildness of the winter, the low price of 
labor, the great value of land, and the high price of 
its productg place the English fa:mer in very different 
circumstances from us here. Qur inquiry must be, how 
can we cuitivate co as to give us the greatest return 
for our labor. 

There it is, how can they increase the products of 
the soil, regardless of the expense. Jam fully aware 
that the farmers in this section run over too much 
ground for the labor they have to bestow upon it. Yet 
[ am equally confident if we were to apply the labor 
and expense per acre that ig generally done in England 
in cultivating, we should not be compensated, the 
crops would not pay th¢ expense. 

Here roots can be cultivated on a small scale to ad- 
vantage, but never so extensively as in England. Our 
frequent drouths in summer, which cause so many 
failures of the crops, the severity of our winters which 
makes it necessary to secure them all from the frosts 
and the shortness of our autumns which allows so very 
littke time tor that business, all operate against the 
extensive cultivation of root-crops.. How could 
the farmers in Western New-York manage to raise 
59 or 69 acres of roots annually 7? Yet more than 
that ratio is profitab'y and casily cultivated in Eng- 
land. The horses which are considered to answer 
their purpose best, are not suitable for us; they gene- 
rally keep two distinct breeds the one for the draft 
and the otbey for speed. Here it is very esential that 
we should unite both properties in the same animal. 

Our Sheep husbandry too differs very essentially. 
There the great value of mutton and low price of 
wool make carcage the principal object, and the flecee 
but a minor consideration. Here the fleece is the 


There the primary object is to increase the size of the 
animal and aptness to fatten, here the value of the 
fleece. 
both properties in our sheep, viz: fleece and mutton, 


Yet I think it would be well for us to unite 


In the breeding and feeding of neat cattle the 


difference between the ton countries is yet gregter, 
The certainty and ease with which they soon raiae 
abundance of seed and food, the cheapness of labor, 


the great price of enimals and high price of beef, 
make the heavy and fine breed of Durhams very pro- 
fitable to the breeder, for it matters not what quantity 
of succulent food they consume, nor what amount of 
care they require—if they do but increase their weight 
the producer is remunerated. But it is very differen 
with the husbandman here. The expense and dificulty 
in raising our roots compels us to use them sparingly; 
and the high price of labor will not allow us to bestow 
on them that care which these heavy and delicate 
animals require, and if we should, sell these animals 


for beef at the market value they are generally g 


low that they would not pey the expense. 

The tough and hardy animal that can feed in a dry 
and often scanty pasture, and live on coarse forage is 
the most profitable one for us; Our neat stock have to 
consume our coarse forage and give us som: thing 
for that which we cannot otherwise take to market, 
Although we require hardy animals that can live 
without much expense. Ye: I am confident that many, 
yes, very many of us do not pay that attention to them 
which we ought, even for profit, to say nothing of the 
cruelty of causing them to suffer eeverely from junge 


have to give, and the more comfortable that we cen 


Yours respec‘fully, 
Wheatland, Mon. Co. 1842. W GARBUTT. 
We cannot say that we acquiese in the doctrines 
above of our respected correspondent to any consider. 
able extent. We have not however in this case time 
to enter into the wide field into which the discussion . 
of this subject would lead us. At seme future occa 
sion, we should be happy to treat the various position 
that he assumes. To labor and capital judiciously ap. 
plied, there is reason to believe that agriculture among 
us affords a most ample reward and would justifys 
much more liberal application of them then now pre. 
vails, either in the culture of our soil, the production 
of root crop:,or the rearing and maintaining the mos, 
improved and best live Stock, which can be procured 
at home or abroad. 

In the mean time, we hope some of our intelligent 
correspondents will enter upon the various important 
topics suggested in Mr, Garbutt’s letter and givew 
the lessons of their experience and the rich fruits 0 


their wisdom. 





Silk Producj{. 

We give with great pleasure the following amounts 
of silk produced the present aeason in Manheim, Lar 
caster Co., Pennsylvania, aad communicated by Jno. 
M. Sumney, who, we hope, will let ue hear from bim 
again. Our friend complains that his ‘hand does no} 
work well with the pen’; but he may be satisficd thet 
it works so well at the reel. The prospects of the 
silk culture are constantly growing better, It must 
succeed, and fully meet all reasonable expectationt.| 
We need not be impatient. Tne multicaulis fog wil 
soun be off; and men will work by the clear light of 


day. 
Herr has raised and reeled 552 Ibs. of Co- 





coons. 
Jno. M. Sumney has raised and reeled 534 lbs. of 

cocuons, and made 100 lbs. of silk. 

Carson has raised and reeled 183 Ibs. of 





cocoons, 
John Wissler has raised and reeled 264} Ibs. of ca 


coons, 





principal value, and the carcage of listle consequence, 


and cold. The better we can feed wih the fool we | 


keep our stock the more profitable they will be tous ¢ 
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—— Melinger has raised and reeled 160 lbs, of 
socoons, and made 12 lbs. of silk. 

——-Deveuth has raised and reeled 190 Ibs. of 
cocoons. ‘ ‘ 

—— Shelly & Co. has raised and reeled 172 Ibs. 
‘of ‘cocoons, and made 159 lbs. of silk. 

Many more have raised from 20 to 50 lbs. Mr, 
Sumney adds, that he will warrant his silk to be not 
‘equal but much better than the best of Calcutta or 
Ntalian silk, for quality and texture. 

These, together with the facts stated by Dr. Deane, 
of Greenfield, to be given in our next, and the re- 
ports from the Auburn penitentiary, With many 
others thathave reached us, speak with an enphasis 
which must command attention. 

The Constititien of Wyoming County Agri- 
cultural Society, 

_ Recently formed, provides that their officers shall 

be located one in ench town in the county. 

Any person can become a member of this Society, 
by paying into the Treasury, fifty cents annually, and 
By subscribing to this Constitution. 

The funds of che Society shall be eppropriated for 
the encouragement of Agriculture and the Mechanic 





OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 
For President, 


J. C. FERRIS, of Middlebury. 
For Vice Presidents, 
Peter Patrerson, Ese., of Perry, 
Esenezer P, Becx, of Sheldon, 
C. O. SHeparp, of China. 
For Secretary, 
Aveustvs Franx, of Warsaw, 
For Treasurer, 
Truman Lewts, of Grangeville. 
For Direciors, 

Leverett Peck. of Bennington ; Ezra Bisnop, of At- 
tica; Milo Warner, of Java; George B. Chase, of 
Castile ; Uriah Johnson, of Covington ; Christopher 
Post, of Gainesville; Daniel Wolcott, of Wethere- 
field. 

The Society holds its annual meeting on the Tucs- 
day succeeding the third Monday in Qctober. 

OTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Ew York Strate Mecwanic; under the direc- 
tion of the New York State Mechanics Association. 
Published at Atpany—weekly—by J. Muneell & 
Co.—at $1,50 per annum--in advance. Eight pages 
quarto. 

Ceyrrat. New Yorx Farmer.—A monthly Jour 
hal devoted to Agriculture: Rome, Oneida Co. N. 
Y. Johnson and Comstock, Editors. Horace N. 
Bill, Proprietor. 50 cents per annum: 7 copies for 





Eastern Farmer & Joorxat. or News.—Semi- 
monthly, Eight pages folio, Edited by Francis O. 
J. Smith. Porrtanp, Me. One dollar per annum, 


THE Brrrish American Cuttivator. Toroyto. 
Upper Canada. W. G. Edinundson, Editor. J, 
Eastman and W. G Edmundson, Proprietors. One 
dollar per annum including postage. 16 pages qto. 

Ustrep Srares Farmer ano Journnat or Amer- 
tcan Insterures —Each number from 32 to 40 large 
octavo pages, illustrated with engravings. Price two 
dollars per annum in advarce. §. Fleet, editor, as- 
sisted by S. Blydendurgh. 

We welcome the above new co-laborers to the field 
end heartily wish them all the success they can desire 
for themselves. The field is white for the harvest ; 
and the world is wide enough for us all. We have 
only toexpress our regret that so recently have they 
come to hand; and so recently have we ourselves 
come to hand, that we cannot pay our personal re- 


at some future time. We can say of all of them that 
their appearance is not fair only but respectable; and 
that they work wonderfully cheap. We hear contin- 
vally that presently prices must come down. It is 
rather difficult toimagine how the prices of agricul- 
tural periodicals are to go down any farther. There 
is no getting below the bottom unless we knock the 
bottom out. Where that will, bring us, imagination 
does not venture to predict. The great consolation is 
that having got down, we need not live in continual 
fear of a further fall; and flat upen our backs, it can 
only be said of us that ‘* we are looking up.” 

We welcome our old friend Fleet back again tothe 
duties of ‘ atild lang syne’, and are rejoiced to find 
him still fect and sound, wind and limb. 

The old Pioneers in the cause, the American Far- 
mer at Baltimore, and its early coadjutor, Tre New 
England Farmer in Boston, preserve a green old age, 
and hold the even tenor of their way. ‘Honor to the 
brave.’ 

The Albany Cultivator is still in its power and un- 
stinted abundance, pouring out its monthly floods of 
intelligence and wise and jndicious counsel; and 
moving on like the breaking-up team of the prophet 
with its twelve yoke of oxen. 

We are looking daily for a amily Visitor from the 
Granite Hills, radiating with intelligence far and wide 
like the reflections in a sunny day from itsown White 
Summits ; and burning with a warmth of zeal, which 
has made many a farmer in that region trickle, who 
never had his ice melted before. 

Boston opens the year with a numerous family, and 
allhealthy exd hearty. The Boston Cultivator, un- 
der its intelligent editor, H. G. Meriam. The Far- 
mer’s Journal, edited with all the industry and expe- 
rience of 8. W. Cole, not unknown in the walks of 
agriculture. Add to these the Massachusetts Plough- 
man to which is united the Yankee Farmer, under 
the veteran Buckminster, full of practical lore, but 
who, unfortunate man! as we learn from the New 
England Farmer, does not yet know how to spell his 
own name, as he is quoted the Massachusetts Pluw- 
man. We shail give him up, if he does not find out 


his mistake soon. 
Then there are the epare hands, the Boston Con- 


rier and the Mercantile Journal always rady to lenda 
helping hand @n4 abie to do thrce days works in one. 
As to friend Sleeper’s sound and useful agricultural ad- 
drese at-Westboro, we had prepared a notice of it for 
this paper but it is necessarily excluded. A man so 
wide awake to all good interests should be called any 


thing but Sleeper. 
We had prepared to speak of other agricultural con- 


temporaries, equally demanding our respect ; but it 
would be idle, for it seems like noting the trecs in a 
thick forest. 
Efects of Increased Duties. 

We quote an article from the New York Evening 
Post, depicting in strong colors, the evils which must 
fall upon the silk manufacturers in Lyons, from the 
impost by our government of 20 per cent. upon im- 
ported eilks. There is, it is to be presumed, no ex- 
agerated colering in this picture. The operatives in 
the silk manufactories both of France and England, 
and so also of Cnina, are probably the worst paid and 
the worst fed of ary class of laborers on the continent. 
We mey, we must, if we are men, feel for them. 
Every benevolent mind deeply compassionates their 
condition ? but the care of them and their relief be 

long to their own government and not to us. The 
situation of few of the manufacturers of any descrip- 
tion, on any partof the European continent is better. 
They are all worked excessively and fare most hardly. 
The wretchedness in England prevailing among 
many classes of manufacturers is extreme, and almost 





alleviate it, is difficult to say. This isa problem 
for the solution of which the heart of the christian 
philanthropist aches with agony. 

If all men were christians, aad lived only and fully 
upon christian principles, if justice and the love of 
our neighbor prevailed every where, tiere would be 
little of this suffering. There would be no occasion 
for laws other than what would be dictated by every 
man’s own heart and conscience. All penal enact- 
ments would be needless, and government would be 
felt by us only as the great law and power of gravita- 
tion are felt by us. But it is not so; and while the 
reigning spirit of christianity is univereal love and 
universal equity, that of the world is universal eelfish- 
ness and universal rapacity. 

In such a condition of things, it seems idle to talk 
about free trade. There is not, nor is there likely to 
be, a civilized nation upon the earth where it exists ; 
and for 1s to act upon a system of entire freedom of 
trade, would be only to crush our own industry, to 
arrest Cur own improvement, and to expose ourselves 
as helpless victimd to the rapacity of other nations. 
If other nations were willing to receive the products 
of our industry without impost, we might then con- 
sent to admit theirs upon the same terms: but while 
they prohibit all competition with their labor, we 
should seck, in the tame Way, to protect and encour- 
ageours. The only true independence of an individ- 
ual or a nation, lics in its power to supply its own 
wants ; and this it should constantly scele to do. 

We cannot, in this case, enter upon the grent and 
vexed subject of protection. It would bea charming 
pictme, if we could see all the nations of the world 
engaged in afree and unrestricted exchange and in- 
terchange of their various products. [utat preeent, 
such a thing can exist only in the benevolent imagi. 
nation. In the present condition of society, nations 
are compelled to act upon the defensive, or suffer the 
bread to be taken from the mouths of their own chil- 
dren. The governments under which these unfortu- 
nate people live and suffer, are responsible for a great 
portion of the misery to which they are reduced ; and 
for that eystem of bloody tyranny by which they com- 
pel them to stifle their complaints, and to die in the 
agonies of starvetion and famine. 


Our movement in this matter may produce extreme 
distress, but it is the duty of their own governments 
to alleviate their sufleringe, or by timely provision pre- 
vent them. There is not a single objection to be urg- 
ed against the encouragement of our own manufac- 
tures in thiscase, but what would apply with equal 
force to the invention of any kind of art or machine- 
ry by which labor may be abridged and transferred, 
and consequently vast numbers be thrown out of em- 
ployment. In the end, however, all such improve- 
ments redound as mech to the benefit of the labor- 
ing as of other classes. It would not be difficult to 
show that the consequences of the free introduction of 
poreign luxuries, foreign silks, gewgaws, and Wines 
jnto our country, if it could be examined in all its va- 
rious influences, has been productive of more euffering 
or evil in ovr countsy, tan the imposition of 
duties upon euch articles can produce in Lyons or 
other manufacturing towns in France or England. 
From the N. Y. Evening Post. 


The following paseage occurs in a letter written at 
Paris, for the London Examiner : 

*¢ After Paris, the greatest and most dangerous ag- 
glomeration of artizens is at Lyons, and these must be 
mich aflected by the 20 per cent. increase of duty on 
silks impcrted into the United States, belf the French 
export of silks going to that countiy. If toa thus di- 
minished demand for work, and consequently no hope 
of arise in wages, be added dear bread and increased 
taxation, Lyons may give some trouble during the en- 
suing year. The trouble, however, is now without 
danger to the Government, for Louis Phili has 
taken care to surround end curb the town of Lyons 
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with a mass of stupendous fortifications which might 
defy Babylon itse!f in a etate of insurrection. There 
is not a weever’s garret at Lyons thathas nota ean. 
non'’s mouti looking down upon it, and all these nrost 
extensive for:ifications are ea d, ike those of Paris, to 
have been erccied against the foreign enemy! and to 
dear bread and diminished exports is now ta be added 
the burden of increased taxation.”” 

Such are the.relations between countries in amity 
with each other, a3 itis called. ‘The different govern- 
ments of the world profess for each other, in their pub- 
lic documents, the imost * friend!y sentiments ;’ not a 
diplomatic note is written from one minister to anoth- 
er, that is not as fall of goodwill as a Moravian ser- 
mon ; yet their whole conduct towards each other ia 
buta selfich struggle for advantages, without regard 
to the sufferings it may cause. In the midst of these 
mutual professions of justice, kindness, and benevo- 
Jence, one nation will, without any sort of seruple, 
adopt a measure which levels a deadly blow at the in- 
dusiry of another, and doomsa large portion of its 
hard-working inhabitants, the most helpless, as well 
ts the most meritorious class, to starvation. 

Tiis is done with the utmost covlness and uncon 
cern; nay it is mad2 a metter of boast, if, in conse- 
quence of starvation of a few thousands in another 
country, itis thought that a remote possibility exists 
of enriching a few hundreds at home, and be who 
should speak of this as a wrong, or express any syin- 
pathy for those who are iis victims, would be regard- 
ed by most men asa person of very superfine mor- 
tility. 

Amer‘ca, for example, levies duties on tbe silks of 
France, which throw the inhabitants of populous 
French citics out of employment. In all the discus- 
goons which have arisen upon the question, nobody we 
believe has thought this view of the subject worth the 
public attention. The great maxim of doing to others 
a3 we would have them dao to ns, has not been thought 
worthy of q toting ina question affecting the imerests 
af another nation. Every government, it is said, 
should take care of itaown subjects. As the world 
ie now governed, thisisdone. When the people grow 
fterce with hunger, the government shoot them down. 
When the loons, which you hear clashing in every 
street of populous Lyons, are stilled by the check 
which American laws bave g ven to the exportation 
of silks, the starving weaver, to escape the cries of his 
ebildren for whom he has nu food, walks out into the 
streets, discontented with the ord:r of societv, and 
meets with others as discontented as himself. It they 
talk of their sufferings too loudly, and with demon- 
strations 0° impatience. they are arrested by menin 
Louis Philippe’s uviform; if this does not restore 
tranquility, there are the batteries of the enclosing for- 
tifications ready to be opened upon them. What is 
the recipe of the Britis) government for appeasing 
the tumalts caused by the starvation of the Britich 
operatives? A detachment of the military, powder 
and ball, It is thus that governments take care of 
their subjects when the legislation of other countries 
leaves them without bread. 

There is a numeroua and respectable religious sect 
who bear their testimony against war, and peace soci- 
etics have beea formed all over our country, of which 
men of all denominations are members, including 
soine of the greatest intellects of the age. Do not 
this sect and these societies, we have sometimes asked 
ourselves, mistake their true object, and bave they not 
put the effact for the cause?) Might not their exer- 
tiona be better directed to do away that miserable con- 
test of seliish Jegis'ation out of which spring so many 
miaunderstandings. so many mutual discontents, so 
many rooted. prejudices, of which actual war is but 
the natural consequence 7 

If we bring famine upon the laborious classes in 
other countries, it matters little whether it is done by 
a statute or an invasion; it matters little whether we 
point against them te weapons of their own govern- 
mentor of ourarmies. The whole protective system, 
aa it is called, isas much a system of mutual annoy- 
ance asa state of war; the evile it infticts are certain, 
the benefits it brings are imaginary. I: isa struggle 
between nations to do each other harm, to cut off the 
branches of industry by which cach other’s population 
is fed, to exclude each other from the markets in 
whica their industry meets its fair reward. Itiga 
sleepless warfare upon each other’s prosperity, as ma- 
lignant and almost as harmful as if it were carried on 
with the sensible array of war, with ordinance and 
batteries, with fleets and embattled hosta. Its effect 
is to deatroy property, to mnibilate capital, to frustrate 
enterprise, to depopulate cities, to bring sudden desti- 
tution upon whole provinces. The world wi!l never 
enjoy durable peace until it ceases to be the general 


On the Difierent Breeds of Sheepe 
[coxc.orgeD FROM oUR LAsT.] 

In describing the Merino sheep, it may be advieable, 
previous to tracing their spread over other parts of 
the world, to give some eccount of them as they are 
foune in Spain, their native country. 

I do not deem it at afl cesential, in doing this, to go 
fur back into the history of the Saracens, other than 
to mention thet the luxury of the Moorish sovereigns 
has ever been the theme of most writers; and the 
coatliness of their costume has,at al! times,been dilated 
upon in all the glowing terms of fable and romence. 

‘Tie expulsions of the Saracens from Spain, de- 
atroyed, however, the woollen manufactures of that 
country ; and we are told that Ferdinand the 5th ban- 
ished nearly one hundred thousand industrious people, 
because they were Moore. 

Phillip 3d, his suecessor, drove from Valentia one 
hundred and forty thoueand of the Mahomedan in- 
habitants ; and in the three following years six hun- 
dred thousand were expelled from Murcia, Seville, 
and Grenada. 

Notwithstanding the political changes of the coun- 
try, the total loss of its manufactures, and the conse- 
quent neglect with which they were treated, the Me- 
rino shcep seem to have been perpetuated in all their 
purity. 

The sheep of Spain are divided into two great 
clasees—the Stationary and the Migratory. 

The Srationary eliecep are those which remain the 
whole year on one farm or district ; while the Miera- 
Tory, are those which are driven from one part of 
the country to another, periodically, in scarch of pas- 
ture. 

The Stetionary sheep are said to consist of two cis- 
tinct breeds, and a third or intermediate one. The 
first is the Chnnuh, and is aliogether different from 
the Merino, being the breed of the peasnat and emalli 
proprietor. The other principal breed of Stationary 
sheep is, the true Mcrino—and the third, which are 
found in every part of Spain, are a various mixed 
breed, the produce of the two furmer—the value de- 
pending upon the amount ef the Merino blood in 
them. 

The Migratory, or those which are driven to the 
mountains in the summer, end to the plains in the 
south of Spain in the winter, are the description of 
sheep by which so niany countries have been enrich- 
ed, and the character ot which it is here attempted to 
explain. These, like the Statiorary sheep, are divid- 
ed into two classes, and are known as the Leonese, 
and the Nerians, which names they take from the dif- 
ferent ports of the mountains to which they are driv- 
en. itis not the intention, here, to trace the opera- 
tions of the shecp-breeders of Spain, or to give any 
account of the semi-annial marches of these flocks, 
from one extremity of the kingdom to the other ;— 
though it is a subject well worthy the attention of the 
sareful and judicious farmer, in as far as climate ap- 
pears to be of the greatest importance. These two 
divisions of the Migratory sheep of Spain, viz: the 
Leonese and Sorians, are again divided inte particu. 
lnr breeds, as the Escrrial, Gaudcloupe, Paulars, 
Infantudoes, and Negreiti—the lest being the largest 
and strongest of all the Spanish travelling sheep. 

The general impression made by the Merino sheep, 
upon persons unacquainted with them, would be 
unfavorable ; the legs being long, though small in 
the bone; the breast and back narrow; the sides 
somewhat flat; the shou!ders and bosoms hearty ; and 
a considerable portion of ibeir weight, carried on their 
coarser parts. Both male and female have a large 
tuft of bair growing on the forehead and cheeks, 
which should be always cut away previous to suear- 
ing: they have an extraordinary looseness of skin un- 
der the neck, which gives them a throatiness, which, 
in Engiand, is looked upon as a bad property, while 
in Spain it is the very reverse. and esteemed as de 
noting a tendency both to wool and to a Heavy flcece. 
Such throatinesa is said to be characterietic of no ap- 
titnde to fatten; but this appears to be a matter not 
considered of sufficient importance to call attention, 
the fleece being the only object 

In noticing the importations of the Merino into 
England, which took piace »nder the immediate pat- 
ronage of George the 3d, it is hardly necessary to give 
any account of the first lot of sheep which anived in 
that country. They were picked up without that at- 
tention to eelection, whic!) forms so important an es- 
sential, and consequently fell very short of the expect- 
ation which had been raised upon them. 
tion was then made, directly to the Spanish govern- 
ment, for permission to purchase a small flock ; and 
consent having been ontained, a limited number were 
collected, of the Negretti brecd, and shipped to Eng- 
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shearings was compared with the best sample of jm. 
ported Spanish wool, and it yielded not to them jy 
any of tbe properties of fineness or felting. The same 
comparison was kept up for many years, with equally 
satisfnetory results: and many of the most spirited 
breeders etperimented upon the effects of crossing up. 
on the various native breeds of England, reporting the 
results. ‘There appears to have been a prejudice form. 
ed against them, and it was thirteen years afier the 
arrival of the Negretti flock, before it was though, 
prudent to expose any of them to public sale. It ig 
not my intention to detail the Merino mania which 
followed : it is enough to mention that a socicty wag 
established, with Sir Joseph Banks as its Presidem, 
with jiftyfour Vice Presidents, and local commitices 
in every county in England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland: expensive premiums were awarded, and 
every inducement offered to persuade tbe farmers 
generally to give the preference to this breed of sheep, 
Their decay in the public estimation, however, be. 
came as rapid and as extensive, as their value on the 
other hand had_been overrated—and thet for the mogt 
simple of all reasons. The Britieh people are, amongst 
some other peculiarities, especially eaters ef mutlon; 
and, to saite their tastes, every thing has been over. 
locked to produce a sheep for the betcher ; and in this 
respect the Merino is entirely deficient. The carcass 
did not affurd a remuneratory price, and they were 
consequently abandoned. Again, the British short 
wools, that is, the Southdown, &c. though not in use 
for the finest of brvadclothe, are equally valuable in 
their respective departments of manufacture ; while 
the carcass fetches the highest price with the grazier, 
&c. ‘lhese wo circumstances combined, produce to 
the farmer a more certain, and, on the whole, a bet- 
ter remuncration than can possibly be gained by breed- 
ing the Merino. ‘They are, notwithstanding, a most 
valusble sheep, and yield a wool which, for finences 
and felting properties, is unequalled ; and, though 
literally given up in England, the Angio-Afcrino may 
occasionally be found in high perfection. Lord 
Western, their especial patron, has paid every atien- 
tion to them and has considerably improved his flock 
by a cross of the Saxony- Merino upon the original im- 
portation to England. This bas been likewise the 
case with other breeders, not only in England, but in 
Jreland also, where they are said to have improyed 
rather than deteriorated. 

The importati m of the Merino into Saxony, took 
place in 1765; the Elector purchasing one hundred 
ramsand two hundred ewes, of the most improved 
Spanish flocks, and placing them on one of his own 
farms, near Dresden. The prejudice against inno- 
vation was strong, and the greatest difficulty prevail- 
ed in inducing the sheep masters to make any alter- 
ation in the systems which they had imbibed. The 
Elector, however, having assured himeelf that they 
conld be naturalized without any deterioration in the 
quality of wool, tock measures to carry out his vews, 
which seem unworthy so good a cause—he compelled 
those who occupied land under him, to buy a certain 
number of Merino sheep. This compulsory system 
was happily of short duration: the farmers generally 
were brought to sce their own interest; the naturali- 
zation of the Mcrino in Saxony was perfected; the 
breed rapidly increased; and after a few years tbe 
fleece of the Saxony-Merino became superior in fine- 
ness and manufacturing properties, to that of the 
Spanish. 

Onc of the greatest causes, however, to the produc- 
tion of such results, was education. The Elector, 
awzre that nothing could be done where ignorance 
prevailed, took the true and Jegitimate method of re- 
moving this obstacle ; and under the auspices of the 
government of Saxony, An AcricutturaL ScHoot, 
and other minor schovls, for shepherds, were estab- 
lished ; and publications, which plainly and intelli- 
gibly explained the reai value and proper management, 
not only of the Merino sheep, but of every other de- 
ecription of domestic live-stock, were distributed. The 
full accomplishment of Lis purpose, was the Elector’s 
reward; and he had the gratification of knowing, thet 
by this enlightened policy, he had assisted materially 
informing the foundation of the wealth and the Lappi- 
ness of his country. 

It is impossible to pass over this example, without 
calling the attention of the farmers of America, te 
the most important of all subjects now agitating the 
minds of the reflective part of the agricultural popula- 
tion—-I allude to the Nasional Azriculiural Associa- 
tion. Such results as those which have teken place 
in Saxony, must necessarily follow a similar system 
in this country ; and it behooves every man, who has 
the least particle of patrotism in his blood, to stand 
forward at this time, and give the necessary assistance 
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consider himself of not sufficient importance, to make 
himself especially a party tothe work, There is no 
man or child in the whole community, whoee interest 
jg not completely wound up in its being fully carried 
out—and noone can stand aloof, without being as- 
gured, tbat he is recreant to the interests of his family, 
and to the prosperity and independence of his coun- 

. Every man may do a littlemerely talking up 
on the subject, will go a long way towards its sure es 
tablishment; the attention once led to it, its advanta- 
es must necessarily present themselves to view; and 
every man, be his present opinions what they may, by 

italion, must necessarily prove himecit a friend of 
the cause. But enough=the matter is in better and 
more efficient hands. 

I will now make some few observations on the Me- 
rine sheep in New South Wales. The climate of the 
country seems better adapted to sheep, than any other 
yet discovered on the globe; and from all accounts 
jt appears to operate so decidedly, as to be an excep. 
tion to the fundamental principle, of the parameunt 
influence of blovd=~no sheep have been imported into 
that country, Witbout the most rapid improvement 
immediately taking place, not only in the roundness 
and compactness of body, but in the fineness and 
weight of the Reece, 

The history of the introduction of the Merino into 
this country, I will leave for the subject of my next es- 
say. UMBRA. 


Homely bat Good Advice to Readers and 
Editor. 

Whoever reads the annexed article, will not be 
surprised that we publish it. As far as our read- 
ers are concerned, we shall not intrude upor their 
province and say that they ought to follow this 
counsel. It is quite enough to receive advice at 
first hands, without, what grammarians call a re- 
duplication, and being advised to take advice. 
But for ourselves, we at once agree to our friend’s 
proposition, that we should have a regular corres- 
pondent in every town, not only in the state, but 
in every town where our paper has the honor of 
being admitted, to whom we should send two cop- 
ies ; and who would, in return, agree to assist the 
circulation, and especially to furnish valuable in- 
formation for its columns. But with a limited ac- 
quaintance, how shall we effect this, unless the 
friends ef the cause volunteer? We hope they 
will do this in the spirit of our respected corres- 
pondent; and we promise to meet them full half- 
way. 

Itis said that on a certain occasion, a minister 
having named his text, ‘‘ Who will go up with us 
to Ramoth Gilead to battle?” and repeating it once 
er twice with considerable emphasis, a sailor in 
the assembly, much vexed with the silence and 
apathy of the congregation, rose at once, and said 
with considerable feeling, that ‘‘ if there was no- 
body else to go, he would go for one.” Now hay- 
ing announced our text to cur brother farmers, we 
hope we may find a good many all over the coun- 
try, who will follow this brave fellow’s example. 
It is in vain for the lead horse or the fille horse to 
think of drawing the load alone. Let us pull to- 
gether. 

Mr. Eviror—I want every farmer in Western 
New York to become a subscriber for the New Gene- 
see Farmer, and not only a subscriber, but aleo a con- 
stant reader. Brother farmers, who are now readers, 
what do you say, shall we bring this about? Yes 
WE ;—ycu reader, and I and all the rest of us ;—! am 
quite sure we can do it. Come, let us all put our 
shoulders to the wheel and try! But how? I will 
tell you. Every one of you, when you get through 
reading this communication, take this number of the 
Farmer in your pocket, go through your reighborLood 
and call upon every man to subscribe. Talk to bim 
“like abook.’’ Tell him how much you have been 
interested by the perusal of it; and how great the 
advantages that wi:l result to him if he will only take 
it—even for one year—one cent a we is all it costa, 





and the money will never be missed from his purse. 
Come brother, subscriber, let us ‘‘ put in’ once, and 
sce what the result will be. Let us count up, there 
are 20,000 of us now; well, I will agree to procure 
five, each of you will do the same, this will make 
100,000; here we will rest our labours for tbe pres- 
ent, and if our new Editor *‘ does the fair thing’’ this 
year, and ‘the old folks’’ conclude to let him stay, 
why next year we will double tho list, that’s all. 1 
feel quite confident the New Genesce Farmer may be 
made to take ashigh rank among the agricultural pa- 
pers of the United States, and that it will be conduct- 
ed in a manner deserving of as extended a circulation 
as we can give to it. 

But, Mr. Editor, I have said sufficient to your sub- 
scribers, now [havea pian to suggest for your con- 
sideration, which I think will not only add interest 
and usefulness to your paper, but also greatly increase 
the number of your subscribers. IT propose that you 
appoint a regular correspondent in each town in Wes- 
tern New York, send him two copies of the Farmer, 
one for himself the other to be loaned or circulated by 
him to such farmers in his town as moy not be sub- 
scribers, to be returned to the correspondent when 
read, and by him again loaned to some other person, 
and so proceed until every farmer in town shall at 
least have read one number annually. I cannot but 
think, that this plan would awaken a more gencral 
interest in the farming community towards agricultu- 
ral papers, and have a tendency to do away a deep- 
rooted prejudive which still exists among some of our 
most respectable farmers, againet what is called ‘* book 
farming.’ It would bring your paper to the notice of 
hundreds, yes thousands, who now know not that 
sucha paper is published, and add many names to 
your list, which, except by this means, would never 
have been found there. 

It willbe the duty of the correspondent also, to re- 
port for your columus, accounts of extraordinary 
crops, animals, &c., and all matters he may think 
worth recording, and after the harvesting of cach va- 
riety of produce, a brief report of the amount of ibe 
crop upon an average through the town. 

1 have several other things to say to you Mr. Edi- 
tor, but est my communication should take uj; too 
much of your space, or be pessed over by the readex 
on account of its length, I ehall refrain. 

J. HORSFIELD. 

Castile, Wyoming Co,N Y. 

Making Butter. 

From a lady cerrespondent we have the fcllow- 
ing method of making butter, by first scalding the 
milk. The mode is sometimes called the Russian, 
sometimes the Scotch, and sometimes the Erglish. 
It may just as well be called the American mode, 
for it has been long practised among us. ‘Twenty- 
six years ago we saw itin full practice in a dairy 
of a hundred cows, on the farm of Robert Smith, 
near Baltimore. It has much to recommend it, 
and especially from the sweetness of the cream, 
the milk not standing more than twenty-four hours, 
or it may be twelve hours; from the ease and 
quickness with which the butter is usually 
brought, the churning seldom requiring but few 
minutes ; and lastly, from the improved quality of 
the skimmed milk, which by being heated, is 
thickened and made richer; and in the case above 
referred to, brought three cents a quart at the en- 
trance of the city, where it was sold to a retail 
dealer. 

Mz. Evrror—<As there are many different ways 
of making butter, and each has its advocates and 
its opposers, I have thought the following would 
be of some service. It is copied from an old En 
glish work. ‘ Themilk, instead of being put into 








brass pans, well tinned, and after standing a cer- 
tain time, these pans are placed on stoves heated 
by charcoal. The heat causes the cream to rise in 
a few minutes to the surface of the milk in a thick 
consistence, called clotted cream. When it hes 
remained a certain time on the stove, and has sufli- 
ciently warmed, it is returned into the dairy, and 
as soon as cold, the clotted cream is skimmed off, 
putinto alarge earthen bowl, and by the slight 
movement with the hands or a wooden spatula, is 
almost instantaneously converted into butter. Very 
little buttermilk of course, is pressed from the 
cream thus prepared, and whatis, is remarkably 
rich.” Almost every one has noticed that when 
milk is boiled, there is a scum rises upon it, and 
also that it has a very delicious taste. This meth- 
od is certainly well worthy of a trial. Hannan. 





Farmer’s Winter Memoranda. 
The winter is now somewhat far spent, and far- 
mers who wish to be well prepared for the coming 
of spring and its hundred labors,must improve the 
time in making the following preparations ; viz :— 
REPAIR ALL YOUR TOOLS. 
Rakes, for horse and hand, should have broken 
teeth supplied ; 
Hoes, should be good, sharp, and have good 
handles ; 
Forks, do. do. 
Ploughs—the wood should be sound, and the 
shares good ; 
Harrovs, cultivators, rollers, should all be put ia 
good condition ; 

Carts and wagons prepared for use ; 

Harness well repaired and oiled, and 

Horses kept in good order to wear it when the 
time comes, by good, regular, and careful feeding. 

Seeps of all kinds should now be obtained, clo- 

ver, barley, corn, oats, &c., and of root crops, as 
beets, carrots, turnips ; and don’t forgetthe garden 
seeds. 
Grarts of fine fruit may be procured; every 
man should endcavor to add something each year 
to his stock, (as fruit stocks and farm stock, are 
the best kind of stocks a farmer can speculate in,) 
if he only spends half a day for the purpose in 
each year. 

Grafting plasters may be now made—usc 8 paris 
rosin, 4 of beeswax, and 3 of tallow, melted and 
spread on old cotton, or paper, to be warmed over 
a kettle of coals before applied. 

Trim apple trees—old bearing trees—that have 
thick branches ; and prune hardy grape vines ; so 
that they may not grow so dense, and have finer 
fruit. And don’t forget to tread round young fruit 
trees, when deep snow falls, to exclude the mice. 

Repair fenecs, where practicable, especially 
where the boards have been loosened from the 
posts; and observe the same towards gates. 

Fuel—get plenty and cut up for summer use ; 

Munure—manufacture as much as youcan. now, 
this winter ; and procure 

Plaster, for early spring sowing. 

Important Suggestion, 
at this time of the year. 

According to Liebig, (and the evidence of our 
senscs, too,) a large portion of the valuable part 
of manure, escapes from stables and other places 
of collection, in the form of gaseous ammonia. 
Now by strewing the floors of stables with gyp- 
sum, this gaseous manure immediately combines 
with the sulphuric acid of the gypsum, forming a 
solid compound, destitute of smell, and of great 
value as manure. The offensive odor is destroyed 
and the manure is retained. Those who have 
tight stables may successfully try this with great 


LJ, T. 
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the quality of the Salt used in 

mapermay soning Bet Te 
Ata‘late Agricultural meeting in Angusta Me., 
Dr. Bates stated that the Quakers in Fairficld were in 
the habit of buying the best description of coarse galt 
and cleansing it, and’ having it ground, and this salt 
they used in the manufacture of butter. The conse- 
quence was the butter made by the Quakers of Fair- 
tield, had a better reputation and bore a higher price 
than the butter made in other towns. He held them 
up as worthy of imitation. He stated that the loss of 
the butter manufactured in this State was greater in 
amount every year than the sum taised for the State 
tax—more than tro hundred thousand dollars. He 
believed that, if this fact was gencrally understood, if 
the people could be made aware of the loss incurred 
by bad manufacture, we should at once see an im- 
provement in this article of which isso much produced 
and whiclr enter into our daily consumption. —Maine 


Farmer. 








Hung or Dried Beef. 
The péactice of a successful farmer, is as follows : 
Eight oz. of salt, ? made into 
Fwo oz. of sali-petre, § brine. 

This quanticy, to be applied to ten Ibs. of beef. It 
should layin the brine four weeks ; and then be hung 
up in the kitchem to dry. In summer to preserve it 
from insects, it should be tied upina linen cloth. 

Yeast.—Boil one pound of good fiour, a quarter 
of a pound of brown sugar, anda little salt, in-two 
gallons of water for an hour ; let if afterwards 
stand until it becomes milk warm,bottle it and cork 
it close. It will be fit for use in twenty-four hours. 
One pint of this will mnuke eighteen pounds of 
bread.—[Lady’s Annual Reg. ] 

The oftener carpets are shaken, the longer they 
wear ; the dirt that collects under them, grinds out 
the threads. 

See that the beef and pork are always under 
brine ; and that the brine 1s sweet and clean. 


Agents for the New Genesee Farmer. 

In addition to the numerous Postmasters and other 
friends of Agriculture whe-have kindly aided the Cir- 
culation of this paper, the following péradne will re- 
ceive Subsc-iptions in their different towns and cities 
Boston, Mass. Meesrs Little and Brown; Ruggles 

Nourse and Mason; Hovey & Co. 
Newburyport, Mass. J. Colman, 








Worcester ” Clarendon Harrie, 

Lowell, ne D. Bixby, 

Salenz, s¢ John M. Ives; Francis Putman, 
Greenfield, 66 James Deane, 

Lynn, - Charles Coolidge, 

Danverse, “ S. Proctor, 


Portsmouth, N. If. Nath’l March, 

Providence, R. I. Hiram Fuller, 

Hartfo'd, Ctr. E. W. Bull, 

New York, Theo Foster, 

Albany, Wm. Thorburn, 

Utica, J. E. Warner, 

Syracuse, T. B. Fitch, & Co, 

Auburn, T. M. Hunt, 

Buffalo, W. & G. Bryant, 

Toronto, Canada, Lyman Farr & Co; 

Hamilton, ‘* Samuel Kerr, 

Brantford ‘** John Curtiss, 

Kingston, ‘* J. W. Brent: John Creighton. 

A Narseryman Wanted, in Ohio, 

1% proprietor of a well established and favorably situa- 
tel Nursery Garden at Columbus, Ohio, wishes to en- 

gage a MAN of some experience in the business, to take the 


management of the establisiment, either as a partner, or 
forusalary. Address,-if by letter post-paid. 


Columbus, Ohio; Feb. 1, 1241, inal said 
CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED. 


F the best quaiity, free from foul seeds. For sale at 
the Seed Store. M. B. BATEHAM. 


GREAT SALE OF BLOODED STOCK. 
I propose to sell by Public Auction, on Tuesday 29*h 

: Mareh, at my farm in Greeve, adjoining the Erie Canal. 
six miles west of Rochester, all my blooded and grade stock, 
including my choice Durlwm Cattle, Horses, Leicester 
Sheep and Hogs, the partieulars of which, with pedigrees of 
the sume, will be given at a future day. 

















Rochester Seed Store and Agricul- 
tural Repository. 
ITE proprietor of this cstavlistinent, would now inform | ; 
his friends, that having relinquished the charge of the [+ 
New Gienesee Farner, [to abler hands,) he will hereafter | j 
devote his Whol¢ atteniion to the business of the Svore, 
confident that he will thereby give inereaged satisfaction to 
his customers. A full suppiy of nearly all kinds of SEEDS 
are now ou hand for the coming season; part of them rais- | 5 
ed in tnis Vicinity the past season, by C. Crosman and | j 
other careful seed-growers, and the rest obtained from the | ; 
most respectable fureigh gources., Knowing tht success mM |; 
this business must depend on *erit, great pains will be ta- 
ken to huve : Il seeds just What they should be—of the right 
kinds and the best quality. 
OF AauicutTuRac ImpLemMeNts, Garven Toots, Booxs, &e., 
there is a good supply on hand, but many more will he ob- | , 
tained in the spring, when it is intended to enlarge the es- | ; 
tablishment so as to allow more room for this class of arti- 
cles. 
Mercuants will be supplied with seeds for retailing, at 
very low prices. The usual number of Agents will receive 
assoriments on commission as heretofore, during the win- 
ter. 
gor Cata.ocves will be furnished soon. 
Rochester, Feb. i842. M. B. BATEHAM. 





—_———— —— t 


FRUIT TREES. 
PE subscriber is 1.0w prepared to furnish in large or 
swall quantities, the fnest varicties of Fruit ‘Trees. | ‘ 
Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous plants, Bulbous Flower 
roots. Double Dahlias, Green house plants, &c. &c. Also, 
GARDEN SEEDS, raised by the proprietor at the Ro- 
chester Seed Garden, and put up in boxes or packages to 
order ; allof which are warranted genuiue as represented, 
and ot superior quality. 
Orders for the Spring, will be promptly attended to on 
very liberal terms, when secompanied with cash or satisfac- 
tory references. 
Selections will be made by the preprietor, when requested. 
c. F. CRESMAN., 


’ 


Rochester, Feb. Ist, 1912. 


THE NEW GENESEE FARMER, 
AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 
VOLUME THREE-FOR 18492, 


HE Cheapest Agricultural Paper in the 
Union :— 6 Large Pages Monthly, (with engravings,) 
only §O Cenis per year!! 


HENRY COLMAN, EDITOR. 

(Late Agricultural Commissioner of the State of 
Massachusetts, and Editor of the New Eng. Farmer.) 
Grateful for the extensive patronage which the New Gen- 
esee Farmer has received during the past year, the proprietor 
now has the satisfaction of announcivgthat the has made 
such arrangemenis for the coming ycar as caynhot fail to be 
highly gratifying to the readers of the paper, and sccure for 
it a still more extensive circulation. 
Desiring to make it the most useful and widely circulating 
agricultural paper in the Union, thé proprietor bas engaged 
the services of the celebrated and eminent agricultural wri- 
ter and orator, HENRY COLMAN, well known as the late 
Agricultural Commissioner ef the Siate of Massachusetts, 
and formerly editor of the New England Farmer. Depend- 
ing on the co-operation and support of the friends of agricul- 
ture in the Ewpire state and the Great West, Mr. Colinan 
has consented to leave the field where he has labored with 
so much honor and success, and jogate at Mochester, where, 
through the medium of the Genesee Farmer, he expects to 
find # nore extensive field of usefulness. 

Post Masters and their Assistants, are authorized and re- 
specifully solicited to act as Agents and remit subscriptions 
for the Farmer. The low price at which it is published will 
not allow of much pecuniary compensation to Agents, but 
itis believed they will find a reward in the benefits which 
result from the circulation of such periodica's in their neigh- 
horhoods, 

LyPersons ctidcring papers are requested to strictly observe 
the Terms, and be careful to write plainly the names of sub- 
secrivers, their Post Office, County, and Staie; and in all 
cases to send the money with the order, so that the perplex- 
ity of keeping accounts may be avoided, 

M. B&B. BATEHAM, Preprietor. 

TERMS.—If current money is sent (sucii 2s New York 
or New England bills.) commission will be allowed as fol- 
lows :— , 

Seven copics, for. .......$%3,00 { Payment always to be 


Twelve do. for. .cccces 5,00 . 
made in advance. 


Twenty-five do. for....... 10,00 
No commission will be allowed, if uncurrent money is sent. 
Address, BATEHAM & COLMAN, 
December 1, 1=41. Rochester, NY. 





ATEW CUSTOM MILL The subscriber having taken 
LN the White Mill on Water Street, East side of the river 
for the purpose of running it as a Custom Mill would give 
notice that he is now prepared to do work in as short atime 
and as well as any Millin Western New Yerk, and with his 
facilities and a close application to business, he is in hopes 
of meriting and obtaining a share of public patronage. 
WANTED immediately, 5000 bushel Wheat; also Barley, 
Beans, Oats, Peas, Grass Seed, Flax, Flax Seed, Bristles, 
Bees Wax and dried Fruit; for whieh the highest market 
price will be paid 
N Flour will beat all times manufactured on the most 
reasonable terms for merchatits cr otters who wish grain 
ground. W. ©, FOSTER, 
Rochester, January 1, 1941. 3m 
A FINE FARM FOR SALE—(F fifty acres of 
4X choice Land, situated only about Landa 1-2 miles from 
the centre of the flourishing city of Rochester, N. Y on the 
south-east road leading from Monroe street east, and half a 
mile from the city line. A new house, barn, and fences—a 
fine orchard, good wood an | water, &e. 
For further particulars, e-quire on the premises, or ad- 











Rochester, Jan. 22, 1512 THOS WHODAE. 


dress C. W J., Rochest +r Post Office, N. Y., Post pad. 
Rochester, Dec. 24h, 1241. e 


and 2 receiver or spout below. 
is a frame Learing a circular plate of cast iron on a horizon. 
tal axis te which a crank is, attached ; this wheel carries 
three knives set paral'e] to the face of the plute «and radia. 
ting from the centre, the vege able presses against the knives 
and their own weight keeps them within the stroke of the 
knives. 


kins and squashes when broken,) with euse. 
given to answer the many enquiries made, which is the 
best improvement or machine, for the sa 
getables ior feeding stock. Cc. 2 


MILLISH’S ROOT CUTTER. 


Having for several years past had numerous inquiries for 


Machines to cut vegetables for feeding stork, and thosé 


hitherto obtained not giving perfect satisfaction, the subserj. 
,er now flatters himselt that he has procured some that we 
ust the thing wanted. The following recommendation by 


C. N. Bement was published in the Albany Cultivator and 
clearly sets forth the advantages of the Machine 


“ As much; attention has been paid of late to the culture of 
Roots fur feeding stock, &c. At first some difficulty occurred 
h sowing, . ALi! tne drill Was invented which diminished the 
aborto a pustime \ herea large Stock were fed, much 
ime and labor was spent in slicing or cutting the roots suit. 


able for feeding with safety, At first the spade, snick ang 
chopper were brought into requisition, but noi satisfactorily, 
Otier machines have sineé been used, such as the Grater ang 
tiorizontal Knives, operated by a team. But Milligh’s Vege. 


able Cutter eclipses the whole. It consists of a Box jg 
nches long, 2 feet wide, and 34 high, with a hopper above 
Near the cenire of the boy 


They will cut more potatoes into thin slices in one hour, 
han a manean cut in twodays witha knife. I find that 


Vegetables cut in this machine, will voil in one half the 
time, making a great saving of fuel and labor. 


The Ma. 
cabbage stumps, (pump. 


rhine cuts potatoes, turnips, hagas, 
The above is 


fe preparing of ve. 
. N BEMtNT, 
For sale at the Rochester Seed Store—Price $10. 
Jun, Ist, II. M B, BATEHAM. 
ROCHESTER PRICES CURRENT. 
CORRECTED FOR . 
THE NEW GENESEE FARMER, FEBRUARY 1, 194%, 
WHEAT,....per bushel,.....-$1,06@ $ 1,0 
Ee cineca Mba 
OATS, scccccccce * cccccces BWreocce SB 
onsite OS giexanes Miececia ie 
RYE, 20000 soccce *§ soccccee SSevecee B& 
BEANS, White,.. “ ...eseee 62hee002 75 
POTATOES, «22+ ** wesccees 2ecooee BB 
APPLES, Desert,. ** ssccceee  Beeeeee 3 
FLODR, Superfine, per bbl.... 5,00...... 5,25 





66 Pes cess © odes sun: Qeewees 
Sf ae er | ee 
PORK, Mess, cccce ** cccccee B:00.c00c0 


sg Pee, 000 % scccces FeO sssece 
66 per 100 Ibe... ...cccces 2,7Decccee 30 
BEEF, .....per FOO 156.2220. 250.0000. 30 
POULTRY,.....---per Ib..... 6.. 
EGGS, ...ece-ccoeper dozen, 15.2... 
BUTTER, Fresh.. per pound 13...... 15 
66 Firkin... “ .26 10..-00. 1% 
CE ccacccsvscce * csc Seccces 6 
DE sissasiesiaad wad Guctcce OS 
TALLOW, Clear,...... * co Diesen 9 
HIDES, Green ...ceeee ** coe Disnneis 
RU WE ncccccvesesces Olcceses 
PEARL ASHES, ... 100 Ibs.. 5,00...... 
POT, $s ecoece © os’ BEBccccce 
WOOL, ....ecceeeepound,... 30...0-. 4 
AR stemecasccescensSy cocklleecs<nckte 
GRASS SEED,....bushel,... 1,25 2... 1,40 
CLOVER SEED,,....'  .2.. 6,50 .... 7,00 
New York Market, Jan 29.—The foreign news has lower- 
ed the prices of Ashes. Pearls have been sold at §6 50, and 
there are still sellers at that price ; for Pots there are buy- 
ers at $575. All provisions remain dull—4000 kegs old Ohio 
tard sold at41-2e¢ lb. cash. Cloverseed is dull at 1!e Ib; 
and Flaxseed at 12%te., with some sales of both. Genesee 
Flour is ra her dearer—there have been sales at $6, but hold- 
ers are not disposed to go on atthat. There is nothing to 
report in Grain. Money affairs are quiet. Philadelphia 
Fands are beter. The rate is 7 a 7} dis., with a goud de- 
mand. 
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